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Mr. ARTHUR J. Evans lately wrote a long 
letter to the Zimes from Crete, giving most 
interesting details of further surprising dis- 
coveries in the palace of Knossos. The 
building is found to be of even vaster extent 
than had been supposed. Great. baths or 
tanks have been uncovered, and additional 
magazines containing huge store jars stand- 
ing in double or single rows in unbroken 
order, and a stone which Mr. Evans thinks 
“must certainly be regarded as a royal 
standard weight of elaborate execution.” 
“Tt is,” he continues, ‘‘ of red porphyry-like 
limestone, perforated for suspension towards 
its summit, and is carved all over with cuttle- 
fish in relief, their coiling tentacles affording 
the same protection against fraudulent reduc- 
tion as the stamp of a coin or the milling of 
its edge. The stone weighs about 29 kilo- 
grams, or 64 pounds. Interesting evidence was 
forthcoming of the existence of at least one 
upper storey above these magazines, and on 
the upper floor level were found fragments of 
painted vases in a style which, for combined 
beauty and largeness of design, surpasses any 
known ceramic fabrics of the Mycenzan 
age.” Some of the frescoes throw new light 
on the costumes of Mycenzan Crete. ‘ The 
men here wear long tunics, while the wing- 
like ends of long shawls or plaids hang down 
behind their shoulders ; but most remarkable 
of all is the head and bust of a lady, the 
colours of which, and notably her brilliant 
vermeil lips, are almost untouched by the 
hand of time. She wears a high blue dress, 
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looped in front and bunched up behind 
with ribbon-like bands, the bows, loops, and 
streamers giving the whole a somewhat 
Botticellesque aspect.” 


Other discoveries include beautiful specimens 
of goldsmiths’ work and a magnificent three- 
handled “amphora” of veined marble-like 
stone. Above the room in which this was 
found a most surprising find was made. 
‘* Detached pieces of ivory and crystal,” says 
Mr. Evans, ‘‘ began to appear, which were 
found to belong to a large board over a yard 
in length. It had been somewhat crushed 
and contorted, but the chief component parts 
were still in their places, though lying on the 
loose earth; and by means of framing and 
underplastering it was possible, after nearly 
three days’ careful work, to get out the whole 
as it lay. In the magnificent object thus 
recovered we have undoubtedly the royal 
draught-board. The framework was of ivory, 
perhaps originally supported on wood, the 
board having perhaps also acted as the lid 
of a box tocontain the men. The surface 
of the board formed a kind of mosaic of 
ivory, partly coated with gold, and crystal 
bars and plaques backed with silver and 
blue enamel—the Homeric Kyanos. At 

one end were a series of medallions ar- 
ranged like those of the Egyptian draught- 

boards, such as that found in the tomb of 
Queen Hatshepsut, already known from the 

Enkomi example to have been imitated by 

the Mycenzans. This is followed by a kind 

of labyrinth of ivory and crystal, to which 

again succeed four large elaborately-jewelled 

medallions and nautiluses of ivory and crystal. 

The whole was enclosed in a frame of 

marguerites in relief wrought in the same 
materials. 

“ Among the most interesting discoveries 
of the present season have been the large 
number of clay impressions of Mycenzan 
gems and signet-rings—some of them used 
for securing the boxes in which the inscribed 
tablets were originally deposited. The sub- 
jects of some of these are of striking novelty, 
such as a lady with a swallow at the end of 
a string, which seems to be serving as a lure 
to another swallow flying towards it. But 
what are we to say to a creature with the fore- 
part of a hoofed, calf-like animal, and the 
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legs of man, seated on a kind of throne? If 
this be not the Minotaur, it is surely the 
Minocalf. That the local monster of the 
later Greek legends should thus have re- 
ceived illustration in Mycenzan times is a 
strange and significant phenomenon.” 


In a later letter, which appeared in the Zimes 
of June 14, Mr. Evans wrote: “The con- 
cluding excavations of this season in the 
prehistoric palace of Knossos have produced 
discoveries which throw an entirely new light 
on the architecture of Homeric Greece. East 
of the great central court I have now brought 
to light a suite of princely chambers with 
walls descending in places 20 feet and in- 
cluding the remains of upper storeys. <A 
portico to the east opens on a fore-hall with 
eleven doorways and giving access to the 
principal hall. A side-passage leads from 
this to a second hall, which shows on two 
sides the remains of a double tier of colon- 
nades, within which a triple staircase leads 
to the upper galleries. In this hall was a 
large deposit of tablets with prehistoric in- 
scriptions, one larger than any yet discovered, 
and apparently containing lists of officials. 
In the neighbouring chamber were fallen 
fragments of human figures of coloured plaster 
in high relief and of most magnificent execu- 
tion, the rendering of veins and muscles 
showing a naturalistic skill never again 
rivalled till the Italian Renaissance. In the 
adjoining gallery were remains of bull-hunting 
scenes, in which girls attired like Mycenzan 
cow-boys also take part.” 


The memory of Fra Girolamo Savonarola 
has long been celebrated in Florence by the 
spreading of flowers on the spot in the Piazza 
della Signoria where the stake at which he 
perished on May 23, 1498, was fixed. This 
year a circular slab of bronze bearing the 
effigy of Savonarola, with a palm branch 
over his head and a long inscription, has 
been placed on the spot where he and two 
companions were burned. 


Mr. Eneas Mackay, of Stirling, announces 
a reprint of Dr. Skene’s well-known book on 
The Highlanders of Scotland, which was pub- 
lished in 1837, and has been out of print for 
several decades. The new issue will contain 


the original text and notes intact, with 
additional notes and excursuses, by Dr. 
Alexander MacBain. It will be published 
in one demy 8vo. volume, and the price to 
subscribers will be 7s. 6d., to be raised on 
publication to ros. 6d. 


fe 

The spring meeting of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society, on 
June 6, was favoured with brilliant weather. 
The day’s proceedings included visits to the 
churches of Winterbourne, Almondsbury, 
and Westbury-on-Trym, and to the mansion 
of Over Court. The last-named contains 
some fine tapestries. In the north wall of 
the north aisle of Winterbourne Church, just 
outside the Manor Chapel, is the recumbent 
figure of a knight wearing a pointed bascinet, 
a camail, a surcoat cut away and very full in 
front, and a shirt of mail, which shows below 
the surcoat. There is a tradition at Winter- 
bourne that this is Hickory Stern, who ran 
away with one of the Dennis ladies of 
Syston, and is the hero of Pearsall’s well- 
known composition, “ Oh! who will o’er the 
Downs so free?” The Rector suggested 
that it is Hugh de Sturden, one of the Lords 
of the Manor of Sturden, a hamlet of Winter- 
bourne. In the course of the day several 
papers of interest were read, including two 
by the Bishop of Bristol and the Rev. C. S. 
Taylor on “The Meeting of St. Augustine 
and the Welsh Bishops, supposed to have 
taken place at Aust, on the River Severn, 
A.D. 603.” 


¢ ¢ 
Few Englishmen (says Mr. Frederic Harrison 
in the June WVineteenth Century) seem to know 
the history of the Stars and Stripes. In its 
original form it was a not ungainly device, 
adapted from the undoubted arms of the 
English family of Washington. These were: 
Argent, two bars gules, on a chief three 
mullets (stars) of the first (argent). When 
the thirteen States of the Union resolved to 
adopt a national flag from the ancestral coat 
of their chief, this became “ barry of thirteen, 
gules and argent, on a chief azure thirteen 
mullets of the second arranged in circlet.” 
But when the other States were added, the 
stars began to be increased, until to-day the 
flag displays, on a canton azure, forty-five 
mullets argent in monotonous rows. The 
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thirteen bars, or stripes, have now lost their 
significance (he adds), and might in time 
disappear. 


a 
The Rev. J. B. McGovern writes: “In the 
old church of Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire, 
the ancient font bears a very curious design 
in the form of a shield illustrative of the 
Trinity, a drawing of which accompanies this 
note. The drawing is by Mr. A. E. Huitt, 
and appeared in the June number of the 
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Church Monthly. The design, it will be 
noted on close inspection, is very ingenious ; 
whichever way the lettering be read Trinita- 
rian orthodoxy is cleverly safe-guarded. It is, 
farther, richly and variously coloured on a 
gold background. The font itself is octa- 
gonal, and dates from circa 1400.” 


More Roman remains have been found at 
Dorchester. While some workmen were 
making excavations for a house in the road 
known as Icen Way, in the eastern suburbs 
of the town, they came upon a Roman floor 
more than 20 feet long and about 7 feet wide. 
So far as it is at present disclosed, the design 
is not so ornate as that of the pavement 
which was recently deposited in the county 
museum, but it is, nevertheless, a find of con- 
siderable interest. From the other end of 
the country we hear of the discovery, at 
Haroldswick, Unst, Shetland, of a Viking 
drinking-cup made from the vertebrz of a 
whale, and in a good state of preservation. 





‘It was found,” says an Aberdeen paper, 
“in what seemed to be a sea-king’s grave, 
below the cliffs, among human bones and 
those of the horse and dog. The ancient 
Viking hero was buried along with his horse, 
dog, and cup, and the relic no doubt dates 
back to the landing of Harold Harfagre a 
thousand years ago. That noted chief landed 
at Haroldswick when on one of his expedi- 
tions, and ever since the place has been 
named after him. At Haroldswick there are 
still to be seen the remains of a sepulchral 
tumulus of loose stones, which bears the 
name of Harold’s Grave; but, as this monarch 
did not die in Shetland, the name is evi- 
dently misapplied.” Other finds of interest 
made during the month include five vases, 
supposed to have been burial urns, unearthed 
in the course of some excavations at Chelms- 
ford ; two stone cists containing human bones 
found near Doune, Perthshire, and Roman 
coins turned up at Falkirk. Mr. H. Speight 
reports from Bingley, Yorkshire, the finding 
of what he believes to be “a very well-con- 
ditioned, and happily uninjured, molar jaw ” 
of the mammoth. It was found, he says, 
“embedded in a seam beneath 7 feet of 
tough blue glacial clay superimposed on about 
18 inches of dark washed sand, which has 
apparently been formed by the slow and 
gradual action of flowing water bearing the 
deposit in solution in a small alcove or creek 
of the ancient land surface.” 
te 
At Leominster, on June 1, the town beadle, 
Mr. W. G. Baxter, made an interesting dis- 
covery of records of charities, now lost, dating 
from 1555 to 1721, in connection with the 
borough. The records were printed on two 
thin oak panel boards which were found stored 
away in the coal-cellar. The inscriptions are 
as follows: 


“ Benefactions to the Borough for which 
the Chamber are in trust: 

“1555.—Sir P. Hobby, Knight, gave ye 
Free School, and endowed it with £20 per 
annum for ye maintenance of two school- 
masters. 

“‘1576.—The Right Rev. Father in God, 
John Scory, Lord Bishop of Hereford, gave 
4200, ye interest to be for ever applied for 
assisting young tradesmen and setting ye poor 
at work, as is directed in his will. 
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“Edmund Munnox, gentleman, built ye 
Barley Market House. 

“ 1618.—Sir Thomas Conningsby gave a 
new mace and ye Chamberlain’s halbert. 

“ 1636.—Mr. Philip Powell gave £300 for 
ye purchase of land, to be for ever charged 
with yearly payment of £2 12s. od., for read- 
ing prayers and preaching six sermons during 
ye year, as in his will appointed ; and £50 
to be lent five young tradesmen, who shall 
be shopkeepers, ten to each for three years. 

“1721.—Henry Brown, gentleman, gave 
420, ye interest to be distributed yearly on 
ye 20th March to six of ye most poor ancient 
people in ye Etnam Street, Lower and Nether 
Marsh Wards.” 


From abroad come tidings of various inter- 
esting discoveries. In Egypt Professor Petrie 
has completed his exploration of the First 
Dynasty site at Abydos. In the tomb of 
Zer, placed as Mena’s successor, and there- 
fore the second King of Egypt, was found 
a female arm wrapped in its original cloth, 
which on being unrolled yielded a unique 
and valuable set of jewellery, with designs in 
gold, turquoise, lazuli, and amethyst. These 
were restrung as found, and remain at Gizeh, 
by far the oldest and most perfect set of the 
ancient Egyptian jewels. Further examples 
of the art of that reign were two lions carved 
in ivory. Mr. John Garstang, working in 
another part of the Egyptian field, was suc- 
cessful in finding some long-sought royal 
tombs of the Third Dynasty. In the Fayoum, 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have also con- 
tinued their regular labours. They have 
again been fortunate in the number of papyri 
found, but unhappily many will be unservice- 
able on account of the damp. With a view 
to escaping from this constant danger, they 
have been inspecting a site in Upper Egypt 
for next year’s work. 


A newspaper correspondent at Constantinople 
writes that “during the excavations near 
Lampsaki, on the Dardanelles, a beautiful 
vase was found 54 centimetres high, made of 
burnt clay, encrusted on the exterior with 
gold 13 centimetres thick. There are three 
golden handles, and splendid reliefs repre- 
senting hunting scenes, and exquisitely 
worked. They are said to resemble the re- 


liefs on the sarcophagus of Alexander the 
Great. The date of the vase is estimated at 
about B.c. 400. The Hermitage in St. Peters- 
burg is said to possess a similar vase, but not 
so fine a one. The present vase was found 
in a stone case, and the blue and red colours 
of the figures and the gold look absolutely 
fresh. The vase contained human ashes, 
bones, and pearls.” Other foreign finds must 
be briefly summarized. A very beautiful 
mosaic pavement has been uncovered at 
Jerusalem. It was illustrated in the Graphic 
of June 8. Farther East, in Turkestan, Dr. 
Stein reports that he has unearthed a large 
number of fine stucco sculptures closely re- 
sembling the Greco-Buddhist relics of the 
North-Western Punjab, probably belonging 
to the first century of the Christian era. Great 
difficulty is being experienced in excavating 
the colossal Buddhas, but valuable photo- 
graphs have been taken of them, while the 
smaller pieces have been removed. Coming 
nearer home, we note that the excavations 
now going on at the Taranto Arsenal have 
led to the discovery of a number of Greek 
and Roman remains. A number of Greek 
tombs containing vases covered with figures, 
Roman tombs ornamented with frescoes, and 
a small temple, have come to light. In addi- 
tion, the old Roman necropolis at Taranto 
has been found. The tombs are chiefly built 
of terracotta tiles or dug out of tufa blocks. 
The funeral urns contained phials for oil and 
ornaments, bronze mirrors, hairpins, tiny 
spoons, spindles, bronze vases, finger-rings, 
and carved gems. The objects will be placed 
in the Archzological Museum at Taranto. 
Finally, it is reported from Berlin that the 
fragments of a wall, found 3 metres below 
the pavement in Kleber Square, at Strasburg, 
in Alsace, have been put together, and the 
painting upon them is now visible. One 
picture represents a garden scene. Three 
women are at work in a garden, with trees 
and vines in the background. The woman 
in the centre holds peculiar strips between 
her lips, which are probably grass stalks for 
tying the vines. The background of the 
picture is dark, and the whole is framed in a 
brightly-painted arabesque of gentians and 
large daisies. Another picture represents 
Hercules, with the lion’s skin thrown over 
his shoulder, talking to a young woman. 
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There appears to be some likelihood that the 
Angel Inn, which is commonly known as the 
Angel at Islington, though it is really in 
Clerkenwell, will shortly be pulled down. 
The old inn was established about 300 
years ago, and was Jong well known as a 
rendezvous for robbers, as well as for tra- 
vellers and City huntsmen. Here it was 
at one time the custom to ring a bell at 
certain hours of the day in order to call 
together persons who had occasion to cross 
the fields to the lower parts of Clerkenwell— 
a perilous journey to undertake without the 
protection of an armed patrol. 


¢ ¢ oo 

A book on the Secret Chambers and Hiding- 
places of Great Britain, by Allan Fea, with 
illustrations by the author, is promised for 
early publication by Messrs. S. H. Bousfield 
and Co., 10, Norfolk Street, W.C. Con- 
sidering the number of both historic and 
legendary stories connected with these hiding- 
holes and secret rooms, Mr. Fea’s book should 
be of singular interest. It will be issued at 
the price of ros. 6d. net. 


¢+ & ' 

A new highway from the Borough High 
Street to Long Lane will pass through the 
churchyard of St. George the Martyr, South- 
wark. Here was said to have been buried 
Bishop Bonner, who died in the Marshalsea 
Prison ; also John Rushworth, author of 
Historical Collections, who died in the King’s 
Bench. It was the custom to bury in this 
churchyard people who died in either of these 
places. Another famous person who was 
laid here was Edward Cocker, who gave rise 
to the classic phrase “according to Cocker.” 

Ingenious Cocker! now to rest thou’rt gone ; 

No art can show thee fully but thine own. 


Thy vast arithmetic alone can show 
The sums of thanks we for thy labours owe. 


&¢ & ** 
Many local archzological societies have been 
enjoying summer excursions, but we have not 
space for any detailed reports. On May 30 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society visited 
Ulrome, where Mr. Thomas Boynton, who 
discovered the lake dwellings at that spot 
in 1880, gave an account of them to the 
party. The members of the Essex Archzo- 
logical Society on May 23 went to Dedham, 
Lawford, and Great and Little Bromley. At 


Dedham, after inspecting the fine church, 
the party proceeded to an interesting build- 
ing formerly used as a Bay factory; here 
Mr. Laver, who is an authority on the Bay 
and Say industry that once flourished in 
Colchester and the neighbourhood, drew 
attention to the principal features of the 
building. This part of Essex was at one 
time the seat of the woollen manufacture 
of England, and Mr. Laver pointed out that 
in the time of Charles II. there were 16,000 
persons engaged in the industry at Col- 
chester. On June 6 the East Herts Archzo- 
logical Society had a full and very interesting 
day. Among the places visited were the 
churches of Broxbourne, Wormley, and 
Cheshunt ; the site of the Leper Hospital at 
Spitalbrook, where a short account of this 
hospital and leper hospitals generally was 
given by Mr. R. T. Andrews ; the Eleanor 
Cross, Waltham, described by Mr. J. Tyde- 
man; and the Great House (Wolsey’s 
Manor-House), Cheshunt, on which some 
notes were read by Mr. W. B. Gerish. The 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries spent a 
very pleasant day, also on June 6, in visiting 
Rothbury, Holystone, and Hepple. 


Sydenham Wells Park was opened to the 
public on May 27. The name commemo- 
rates the mineral springs which were dis- 
covered in 1640, and were more or less a 
resort for fashionable folk for nearly 200 
years. Evelyn, in his Diary, speaks of 
having visited, in September, 1675, “ certain 
medicinal Spa waters at a place called 
Sydnam Wells, in Lewisham Parish, much 
frequented in Summer.” 


& ¢ 
On May 22 a famous hostelry, the Red Lion 
at Henley-on-Thames, was sold by auction. 
In one apartment a rudely-painted coat- 
of-arms still commemorates the visits ot 
Charles I.; and it was in the same room 
that George IV. consumed at one sitting 
fourteen of the celebrated Red Lion mutton 
chops in the days of portly Mrs. Dixon. 
The adjoining bedroom was several times 
occupied by the great Duke of Marlborough 
on his numerous journeys from Blenheim to 
London ; and the handsome suite of furni- 
ture he *provided for it goes with the rest 
of the goods and chattels. It was after visit- 
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ing the Red Lion that Johnson declared 
that “nothing had yet been contrived by 
man by which so much happiness is pro- 
duced as by a good tavern or inn.” There 
also Shenstone scratched with a ring the 
well-known lines on the window pane about 
the “ welcome at an inn.” 


¢ oe & 
Mr. W. B. Redfern contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Graphic of May 25 some interesting 
notes, well illustrated, on a number of bronze 
mortars in his possession. 


&¢ £¢ 

Dr. Wilpert, of Rome, has published in the 
Kolnische Volks-Zettung an account of his 
discovery of frescoes in the Roman Cata- 
combs, and of their recent robbery. The 
fresco which he caused to be freed from 
the plaster which overlaid and hid it was 
a brilliant painting representing the Saviour 
as teacher and law-giver, seated on a throne 
with a green cushion, and holding a roll of 
script. The arch in which this fresco was 
situated was further decorated with orna- 
mental figures of doves, dolphins chasing 
polypes, and gazelles, all very natural. The 
colours were as fresh as if recently painted, 
for the frescoes were covered in the fourth 
century, and since then have been hermeti- 
cally protected from the air. The news of 
the discovery rapidly spread, and when Dr. 
Wilpert lately went again to the Catacombs, 
taking with him a photographer, he found 
the door of the Catacombs forced, and, enter- 
ing the little chapel, found that the upper 
part of the figure of the Saviour, as well as 
the most beautiful of the gazelles, had been 
loosened from the wall and taken away. 
The thief has not been discovered ; but he 
must have been well acquainted with the 
Catacombs, for the chapel is deep in the 
interior, very far from the entrance. It is 
the only theft of the kind that has happened 
in the Catacombs during the whole of the 
last hundred years. Inscriptions, sculptures, 
and even columns, have been stolen, but since 
the end of the eighteenth century no fresco 
was ever loosened from the wall and taken 
away. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
An interesting loan collection of 130 Russian 
silver and silver-gilt snuff-boxes has been 


placed on exhibition in the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art. They are the 
property of Mr. W. Allaway, St. Andrew 
Square, and have been collected by him as 
opportunity offered during the last twenty- 
five years. The main interest of these 
specimens is in the manner of their decora- 
tion in niello, an art process which, while 
characteristic of Russian art in modern 
times, is really a survival of a method that 
was practised with great success by the 
Italian and German goldsmiths of the fifteenth 
century, and that dates back even to Roman 
times. The application of this method of 
decoration is not confined to snuff-boxes, 
and under its Russian name of tula, a name 
taken from the town which is in a way the 
Birmingham of Russia, niello work is much 
employed on sword and knife handles, 
powder-flasks, jewel-boxes, and other smaller 
objects. In addition to the geometrical and 
floriated forms finely wrought on many of 
the Allaway snuff-boxes there are also a 
number of architectural and figure designs, 
among which appear, evidently a popular 
subject, several renderings of the equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great. 


Those who are interested in Indian antiquities, 
says the Atheneum, will learn with satisfaction 
some of the results of the recent visit of the 
Viceroy to Bijapur. The mosque which served 
as a ddk-bungalow has been restored to its 
original use. An exquisite little building 
used as a post-office has had its incongruous 
fittings swept away and its mutilations re- 
paired. It is proposed to take in hand the 
tomb and mosque now occupied by the 
Executive Engineer, and to repair and pre- 
serve the brackets of the cornice of the 
great domed Gol Gumbaz, or mausoleum 
of Muhammad ’Adil Shah. Lord Curzon in 
his official tours is doing everywhere his best 
to incite the local officials and the natives to 
preserve not only their monuments, but also 
any objects of artistic interest. As an instance, 
a collection of antique blue china and Persian 
carpets that was lying neglected in a cellar of 
the tomb of the daughter of Aurangzib at 
Aurangabad has, at his suggestion, been 
ordered by the Nizam to be properly stored 
and shown in a building devoted to the 
purpose, and a printed catalogue has been 
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prepared, so that the safety of the collection 


is assured. 
¢ & 


Excavations in the Roman Forum are being 
steadily continued, and hardly a day passes 
without the discovery of some new detail 
throwing light on discoveries previously 
made. The most active work is being done 
in Santa Maria Antiqua, where, under the 
level of the flooring of the church, a kind of 
crypt has been brought to light. The crypt 
is older than the church, and older even 
than the portion of the Imperial Palace 
which rises beside the church. The brick- 
work of the palace shows it to have been 
constructed in the second century A.D., while 
the bricks of the crypt clearly date from the 
first century. The crypt itself was filled 
with tombs of curious construction, but its 
original use seems to have been that of a 
rectangular fountain or fish-pond. When 
the church was inaugurated the basin was 
probably built over, and tombs constructed 
underneath. In the tombs a number of 
objects were found, the most interesting 
being a glass vase in perfect preservation, 
which in course of time has acquired an 
iridescent colour. 


&¢ £&¢ & 


Hundreds of laurels, bays, and pomegranates 
are being planted in odd nooks and corners 
of the Forum, Signor Boni’s plant fund 
having recently been increased by a gift of 
£80 from an American admirer of his efforts 
to restore to the Forum something of the 
picturesqueness it lost by being transformed 
from a “cowfield” into its present interest- 
ing but somewhat arid condition. 


¢+ + 


The members of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian Society arranged to 
hold their first meeting of the present year at 
Durham on June 20 and 21. The following 
amongst other papers were read orsubmitted at 
the meeting : ‘‘ Some Notes on the Lowthers 
who held Judicial Office in Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Sir Edmund 
Bewley ; “An Exploration of Sunkenkirk, 
Swinside, Cumberland,” by Mr. C. W. 
Dymond, F.S.A. ; “ Early Sculptured Stones 
at Egremont, Haile, Ponsonby, and Gosforth,” 


by Dr. Parker; ‘‘Church Bells at Waber- 
thwaite, Gosforth, and Irton,” by Dr. Parker ; 
‘** Report on Excavations at the Holy Well, 
Gosforth,” by Mr. W. G. Collingwood ; “On 
a Gold Ring found at Maryport,” by Dr. 
James Little; and ‘‘A Pre-Norman Shaft 
recently found at Great Clifton Church,” by 
Mr. R. M. Lidbetter, Workington. 


¢ ££ 


A very interesting paper on ‘‘ Remnants of 
the Yorkshire Dialect ” was read by the Rev. 
A. N. Cooper, Vicar of Filey, at a recent 
meeting of the Yorkshire Dialect Society. He 
said no one could claim to know English 
thoroughly who was ignorant of the leading 
dialects of the country. Dialect was nota 
vulgarism, for when a farmer invited one in 
a storm to enter his barn instead of standing 
under it, as it would be found “ bieldier” 
there ; or when a villager said of his parson, 
who fondly hoped his habit of smoking was 
not known, ‘‘ Ay, but we saw the reek” ; or 
when a very fat woman was being buried her 
bearers despairingly cried, “ We canna hug 
her ; we canna hug her” ; or when a mother 
saw her boy coming home one wet day, and 
said he was “ plothered ” with mud from head 
to foot—a word of ancient meaning, though 
well-nigh forgot, was mentioned, and in most 
cases was far more expressive than the corre- 
sponding word in the King’s English. Our 
forefathers originated speech by a desire to 
express sights in sound, and well they 
succeeded in doing it. Dialect words which 
were common when he first went to Filey, 
twenty years ago, were now rare. In prepara- 
tion for his paper he took a list of dialect 
words to several persons, and found they did 
not know the meaning of such words as 
‘‘hooined,” “thole’’ or “thoil,” ‘ sam,” 
“ fain,” “rig,” “ brat,” “pawse” or “ poise,” 
and others; while they only recognised as 
old friends of the past “lat,” “hing,” 
“ fligged,” “wick,” etc. Perhaps no better 
proof of the decay of dialect could be given 
than that supplied by the Vicar of Boynton, 
who said to an old-road-mender one wintry 
morning, ‘It’s slape to-day, John,” and was 
instantly corrected by him, “ Yes, sir, it is 
slippery.” Well might the society gather up 
the fragments of speech that remained before 
all were lost. 
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Che Battlefield of Ethandune. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES W. WHISTLER, M.R.C.S. 


(Concluded from p. 175.) 
—————— 


DINGTON, near Hungerford, is 
almost unknown, but I believe has 
its local advocates. It may be 
dismissed as too far for the marches 

from any gathering-place on the eastern fringe 
of Selwood. Eaton Down, near Castle- 
combe and Bath, is not a well-known site 
either. It has been marked as the place of 
the victory by a monument and inscription 
erected by a well-known local antiquary who 
owned the hill. Beyond the tradition, here 
well marked, and commemorated by other 
names also, of a defeat of the Danes by 
Alfred, I do not know what other claims to 
notice it has in special. The marches from 
near Brixton would reach it, but it is too far 
for the attacks from Athelney. Other objec- 
tions there may be to it are equal to those 
against the other Wilts positions. 

Edington, near Westbury, is the site usually 
given in the history text-books. It is that 
mentioned by Camden, and enlarged on by his 
later editor, Gibson, and his identification, and 
perhaps the well-known ‘White Horse,” seem 
mainly responsible for its adoption. Within 
two miles of the hill itself is a fine camp of 
the British type, Bratton Castle, which will 
answer for the fortress of the siege. This 
camp lies between Edington Hill and Brix- 
ton, so that to seize the rear position a long 
circuit must have been made by Alfred on 
his second day’s march. As the crow flies, 
Edington and Bratton are about thirty-six 
miles from Athelney, and nine from Brixton 
Deveril.* 

This latter distance seems too short for an 
unopposed march or even gathering. Nor 
does it seem evident why Alfred should not 
have attacked on the day following the 
meeting with his forces. Here the question 
of the site of the first halt at Iglea comes in, 
and the usual place chosen for this halt is at 





* See Correspondence. I have given distances 
from Brixton as intermediate. The slight difference 
of distance thence to the gathering-places possible 
does not affect the arguments for or against the 
several Ethandunes. 


Leigh, near Westbury, within four miles of 
the enemy. This is Gibson’s identification 
after the dismissal of Clay Hill, near Long- 
leat, as too evident a post. Leigh is in the 
valley, and would seem likely to fulfil the 
requirements of the description of the place 
we have. But it seems impossible that the 
great Saxon force could have remained un- 
discovered at so short a distance for two 
days, and if this Edington is the site, it would 
be necessary to seek some fresh place for 
Iglea. Any other objections to this site are 
the same as apply to the next. 

Heddington, near Calne, has also a large 
fort close at hand, marked on some maps as 
Oliver’s Castle, both this and Bratton belong- 
ing to the great chain of hill-forts stretching 
north-west from Salisbury. This would answer 
for the fortress, and has the same relative posi- 
tion with regard to Brixton as Bratton, being 
between that point and Heddington Hill. 
Here again a circuit has to be made by the 
Saxons on the march. The distance of Hed- 
dington and Oliver’s Castle from Athelney is 
about forty-six miles, and from Brixton 
eighteen. For the first halt Iley Meads, or 
Highley Common, near Melksham, is the 
point usually given for Iglea, and again the 
name is nearenough. For this site Chippen- 
ham itself is sometimes given as the fortress 
of the siege. This would make the first 
day’s march sixteen miles to Iley Meads, 
which is reasonable, whence a march on the 
following morning of some six miles would 
bring Alfred on the enemy at Heddington. 
This is far more likely than the short marches 
on Leigh and Edington. The gathering, 
were there no reasons to hinder it, might 
well be unobserved, and the halt late at 
night would be possible. On these grounds 
alone one may say that Heddington and 
Oliver’s Castle are far more likely to be the 
sites of the victory than Edington and 
Bratton. It would seem that only the 
identification of the latter by Camden has 
placed Heddington in the second place in 
the affections of the text-books. But to both 
these places there are primary objections 
which seem insuperable. The distance of 
the nearer site, six-and-thirty miles from 
Athelney, is prohibitive of the frequent 
attacks on the Danes which are insisted on 
by the chroniclers. 
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It is usually said in answer that these 
attacks from the fen were on raiders only. 
But if the whole country were so overspread by 
these, the unnoticed gathering near Brixton, 
and the following march and surprise would 
have been impossible. Every Dane would 
have been on the watch for the appearance 
of the enemy, and the well-known mobility 
of the mounted Danes must not be for- 
gotten. It would have been hard for Alfred’s 
footmen to reach them. Nor do these sites 
give any reason why Alfred remained in 
Athelney, while the enemy who had driven 
him into hiding were at the least reckoning 
thirty-six miles across fen and forest from 
him. Besides this, he had Odda’s force at 
his back, and we have no record that the 
Danes had demolished the great fortress of 
Taunton close to him. There is no reason 
for the building of the Athelney fort there- 
fore to be deduced from these sites. 

Nor will they explain why the Danes 
massed there. Alfred’s attacks from the fen 
with his few followers could not have driven 
them so far away, and with the commonest 
military foresight, Guthrum must have tried 
to hinder any gathering at the fort, which is 
conspicuous from every hill or the border of 
the fen. And it must be noted that the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is precise that these 
attacks were made on “ ¢he army.” 

Aller and Wedmore are in the fens, close 
at hand to Athelney. If the Danes sur- 
rendered at Bratton or Oliver’s Castle, it is 
not evident, to say the least, why these places, 
forty miles or so to the westward, should have 
been chosen for the final settlement. It 
has been suggested that Aller Church and 
Alfred’s own house at Wedmore were the 
only sanctuary and hall left unharmed by the 
Danes, owing to the attacks from the fens. 
This is quite probable, but a church is no 
more necessary for a baptism than a hall for 
signing a treaty, both of which would be far 
more impressive if carried out in the close 
neighbourhood of the host which was affected 
bythem. Nor does it seem likely that Alfred 
would have left the walls of the fortress, 
or Guthrum put himself so entirely in his 
enemy’s hands before the treaty had been 
fully ratified. 

In the case of these Wilts sites, the points 
as to the retreat and the possible details of 
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the attack must be entirely speculative. 
There is one point which has been taken in 
their favour, though it is very doubtful, which 
remains to be mentioned. 

Ethelwerd, but no other, says that Alfred 
fought against “the army, which was in 
Chippenham, at a place called Ethandune.” 

This is taken as a statement that the 
Danes were yet in the Chippenham district, 
and has apparently been enough to confine 
the search for the site of Ethandune to 
the two places just discussed. But it only 
amounts to an identification of the host of 
newcomers who had fallen on Chippenham 
in the winter, and had moved thence to 
Ethandune at some time not stated. He 
has a similar identification under 876 A.D.: 
“The army which had been at Cambridge 
made a junction with the western army. . . 
near the town which is called Wareham.” 
Under 878 he says that the “foul mob” took 
up their winter quarters at Chippenham. 
Ethandune was fought at Whitsuntide. 

The points in favour of the Wilts sites are 
therefore : 

1. Name and situation in the Chippenham 
district. 

2. Existence of fortresses in each case. 

3. Fair possibilities of the marches from 
Brixton in one case. 

4. Camden’s identification, and the state- 
ments of the text-books. 

Against these sites we have: 

1. Distance from Athelney prohibitive of 
frequent attacks on the Danes, unless raiders 
can be allowed to have operated so far from 
their camp, and to have been described as 
“the army.” 

2. The existence of such raiders or other 
force between the two places prohibitive 
of an unnoticed gathering at Brixton and 
marches thence. 

3. Want of explanation of the continued 
stay in Athelney, and building of the fort 
there. 

4. Unlikelihood as place of Danish con- 
centration consequent on and against that 
occupation. 

5. Distance from Aller and Wedmore. 

6. Extreme difficulty of making other de- 
tails of the campaign tally with these sites. 

The notice of Chippenham can hardly be 
taken as more than decisive that this town was 
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not the unnamed fortress of the siege, as has 
been occasionally suggested. To insist on the 
district introduces the curious element of 
uncertainty which arises from the existence 
of these two almost equally likely fields for 
the battle. This in itself is far more in 
favour of their being consecutive fields of two 
of the nine Wessex battles of 871, the Danes 
being driven from one camp to the other. 
It will be noticed that both Ethandune hills 
are in the same relative position on the 
Mercian side of the actual strongholds near 
them, as if they mark either the meeting- 
place of the two armies, or else the place of 
the pursuit and slaughter of the fugitives after 
the storming of the earthworks, the latter 
being the more likely. The field of Eaton 
Down, to which the objections above apply 
yet more strongly, would mark another stage 
in the flight and pursuit of the Danes after 
their expulsion from Bratton and Oliver’s 
Castles. 

Only one site remains, but that is prac- 
tically where it would be looked for by one 
who came fresh to the subject—in the Athel- 
ney district. 

Edington on Poldens, near Bridgwater, is 
given as the site by Rapin and by Bishop 
Clifford only, so far as I can gather. The 
place lies out of the known tracks, and it is 
doubtful if Camden would ever have heard 
of it, while his identification has certainly 
been enough to fix attention on the Wilts 
sites without further search. What guide 
Rapin had to the place beyond the map, I 
cannot say,* but Bishop Clifford knew the 
country as well as he did the chroniclers. 

Edington Hill is about the highest point 
of the range of the Polden Hills, which runs 
from south-west to north-east from Glaston- 
bury to the mouth of the Parrett, and be- 
tween the wide fenlands of this river and the 
Brue. Modern drainage has considerably 
altered the features of this flat country, but 


* Rapin’s mention of this site would seem to 
show that it was in his time a known and recognised 
position, since forgotten for the Wiltshire sites, 
Collinson’s Somerset gives the derivation of Edington 
as from ‘‘ Edwinston,” after some early owner, but 
does not give any authority for the statement. If, 
however, it is not a mere conjecture, it somewhat 
coincides with the spelling in the rhymed chronicle of 
Gaimar, ‘‘ Edenesdone,” which represents the Nor- 
man corruption of the name. 


in the winter floods it is possible to realize 
its nature in the days of Alfred more clearly, 
when the Poldens were practically a penin- 
sula in the midst of marshes impassable but 
by natives who held the secret of the paths. 
Edington Hill is about 300 feet high, but its 
position renders it imposing, and from it the 
fens are commanded far and wide. The fort 
by Athelney is most conspicuous from it to 
the south-westward. An ancient Roman 
road runs from end to end of the range, 
crossing Edington Hill at its highest, con- 
necting Glastonbury and Street with the sea 
between the Parrett and Brue mouths, where 
the old Roman station of Uxella probably 
stood. 

On Edington Hill itself some traces of 
ancient earthworks skirt the road and are 
duplicated lower on the face of the steep 
slope toward the Athelney fenland. Here 
the range is very narrow, the road taking 
practically the whole of the width of the 
crest. . 

Edington Hill is about six miles across the 
fen from Athelney, and thirty or less from 
Brixton Deveril. 

.In the neighbourhood, and each at about 
four miles distant westward at the foot of the 
hills on the Athelney side, are the remains 
of an earthwork at Puriton, apparently 
Roman, once more extensive than now, and 
the town of Bridgwater itself. The latter 
had its large Roman camp before the Nor- 
mans set their keep on its elevation, and it 
seems to have been a Saxon fortress from 
early times. At the Norman Conquest its 
only name was “ Burgh,” apparently. Walter 
de Briewer held it under William, whence 
the present name, spelt in the early Norman 
charters indifferently as “ Burgh-Walters ” and 
“ Brugge - Walters.” The modern dialect 
pronunciation is invariably “ Burge-water,” 
with the accent on the a as in Walter. The 
name in Saxon times would therefore be 
no more than “the fortress.” Between the 
ancient town earthworks and the Poldens 
runs the Parrett, but the town itself was on 
both sides of the river, the position of old 
defences being known. The Roman works 
at Puriton are on the Polden side of the 
river, and close to it, and were connected 
with the road along the hill-top by a branch. 

Aller is four miles from Athelney across 
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the fen, and Wedmore is on the other side of 
the Poldens, about ten miles from Bridg- 


water, on the Brue. The present pronuncia- 
tion of Aller exactly preserves the spelling 
“ Aulre” of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, and 
the Saxon font of the church yet exists, and is 
in use. Ancient foundations, claimed to be 
those of Alfred’s palace, remain at Wedmore. 

The marches from the eastern fringe of 
Selwood to this Edington are quite possible, 
and the site of the first halt at Iglea on the 





The modern spelling somewhat masks the 
likeness of the name to Iglea, but the local 
pronunciation, Egerley, with the hard g, is 
at least as near to the ancient forms as 
Iley or Leigh, if not actually nearer. The 
features of the place tally well with; the 
description, and it is likely enough to have 
been chosen for the halt, as screened by the 
hills, while the Roman road leads from Street, 
close at hand, direct to Edington. 

In the case of this Edington therefore, hill 
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way to Ethandune remains to be sought. 
Personally, as I have said, I do not attach 
much importance to the exact identification 
of this meadow-site, for in any case it is 
secondary, though if a likely place exists 
within striking distance of the battlefield, 
it is an additional confirmation. Bishop 
Clifford places the halt at Edgarley, a hamlet 
close to, and to the west of, Glastonbury, 
some twenty miles from Brixton, and eight 
from Edington, on the line of direct march 
from one point to the other. There is no 


question of a circuit in this case therefore, 
and the distances are reasonable. 





position, presence of fortress, and distances, 
are all that are required. It remains to be 
seen if other conditions are better fulfilled 
by it than by the Wilts sites, which un- 
doubtedly require considerable straining of 
the plain statements of the chroniclers before 
the campaign is intelligible, if it can ever be 
so, in their case. 

At the beginning of the spring the Danes 
must have swarmed in the Glastonbury dis- 
trict to have compelled the continued hiding 
in Athelney. They had, according to William 
of Malmesbury, burned Glastonbury itself, in 
fact. The attacks on them from the fen were 
2C 2 
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therefore easily carried out continually, and 
the more so that retreat into the fen was 
possible to Alfred’s men from any point of 
the fringing hills. 

After the defeat of Hubba, the existence of 
a Saxon force to the westward, and of these 
foes in the fen, must have compelled Guthrum 
to concentrate in order to reduce this last 
remaining district of Wessex in which any 
apparent power of resistance remained. The 
rising fort at Athelney told him of the exact 
position of Alfred, but until he learnt the 
way across the fens he could not attack it in 
force. He could not know that the men 
who were annoying him thence were but a 
few Thanes and the herdsmen of the King’s 
own lands in the district, all of whom would 
know the paths well. 

From the eastward there are practically 
even now only two roads into Athelney. 
One runs from almost the foot of Edington 
Hill, by the fen islands, Chedzoy, Middlezoy, 
and Othery, to the Borough Fort, and the 
other along the western side of the Parrett 
from Bridgwater, across from the Poldens by 
the Roman road which crosses Edington 
Hill. Through Bridgwater also was the only 
road from the Severn coast by which Odda 
and his force were likely to come eastward. 
To block both sortie from Athelney and the 
possible march of the western force, a posi- 
tion on the Poldens, and possibly the holding 
also of the “ burgh,” would be advisable and 
natural. From the Poldens Guthrum would 
have easy access to the rest of Wessex by the 
Roman road, and with all the district east of 
the fenland subjugated, there would not seem 
the least likelihood of this exit being blocked. 
Edington Hill is practically a splendid posi- 
tion, under the circumstances, for the concen- 
tration, and the ancient earthworks on its 
summit prove that some force, if not Guth- 
rum’s, have found it so against foes from the 
west at some time. So far as I can trace 
them, the entrenchments are all on the 
Athelney side of the hill. There is there- 
fore good reason for the continued occupa- 
tion of Athelney, and also for the concen- 
tration at this point. 

With the Danes on the Poldens, the 
building of the fort at Borough answered 
two purposes. In time the Danes would 
surely attack from the Poldens, or from the 


westward side of the river coming from the 
burgh. In the first case, retreat from 
Athelney to the Quantock camps and a 
junction with the western force would be 
easy for Alfred; and in the second, the fort, 
placed as it was across the river, was safe. 
It was, therefore, both refuge and base, but 
at the same time it kept the attention of 
the Danes fixed on the fen, from which it 
was a menace of more serious attacks. If 
Alfred did not build the fort with this latter 
intention, at all events, it answered the 
purpose. 

There are two reasons which will either of 
them fully account for the movements of the 
Danes on the actual day of Ethandune, 
when it is plain that they expected action 
to the westward, in the opposite direction 
whence Alfred came. Either they were on 
the way across the fen by the islands to 
attack the fort at last, or there may have 
been some feint of attack on them thence 
sufficient to draw them from both hill and 
burgh. It will be remembered that Alfred’s 
western force was not at the gathering, and 
it may have been thus utilized. In either 
case, Alfred was aware of the movement, and 
acted on his knowledge that on this day the 
Danes would be on the move westward, and 
that Edington Hill would be unguarded. 
We have the definite statement that his scouts 
brought him information. 

If there was one direction from which the 
Danes could expect no enemy, it was from 
mid-Wessex, which they had but just ravaged 
and subjugated. The rendezvous by Selwood 
was therefore unsuspected, the march back 
to Iglea unopposed, and the morning occupa- 
tion of Edington Hill as simple and yet as 
natural a surprise as could have been planned. 

The defeat and siege followed, the Athelney 
men, or the western force, or both, closing in 
on their side of the burgh and completing the 
investment. Sortie would have been hope- 
less for the Danes from either fort at the 
end of the Polden peninsula. They could 
but win to the hills, point after point of 
which they would have to fight for, while 
retreat to the fens was hopeless for them. 
Even if they won to the Glastonbury end 
of the range, there are there the definite 
passes which a few men could easily hold 
against them. And besides this, the whole 
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of apparently conquered Wessex had risen 
between them and Mercia. Their despair is 
fully accounted for, and the surrender could 
only be absolute. 

At any turn of the fight, if it went against 
him, Alfred could have sought immediate 
safety in the fens which his men knew so 
well. The Danes could not follow him save 
at the risk of being destroyed in detail, and 
it would only have remained for him to 
renew the struggle in some other way. He 
had his reserve under Odda. 

The choice of Aller and Wedmore are 
natural enough if the surrender took place 
in the Athelney district. So also is the re- 
tirement on Chippenham as the original 
base of the Danes. Not much more harm 
could be done to that much-harried place 
and district. 

It is rather curious that a Saxon writer 
could not in any case call what is now Bridg- 
water by any name but “the burgh” when 
the accounts of the Ethandune days are 
investigated. This may explain why we have 
no more definite name given to the fortress 
of the siege. 

Edington on Poldens seems to fulfil the 
conditions required for the plain under- 
standing of the chronicles fully and without 
any straining. Possibly my own knowledge 
of the country may render the various points 
clearer to myself than they will be to a reader, 
but there are none which a map will not 
elucidate fairly well. And after all, the main 
points against the Wilts sites are evident 
of themselves—the distance from Athelney, 
and the difficulty of understanding from them 
the movements of both Saxons and Danes. 
Beyond the identification of Camden and the 
statements of the writers, old and quite 
recent, who have followed him in seeking 
the site in the Chippenham district, I can 
find no objection to this as the actual 
site of Alfred’s crowning victory of Ethan- 
dune. I am aware that it is rather a bold 
thing to set forward a site against the re- 
ceived identification, though I follow Rapin 
and Bishop Clifford, but I think that the 
reasons for the usual mistake have been fairly 
set forward and allowed for. The acceptance 
of the Wilts sites has inevitably led to the 
slurring over, as incomprehensible, the events 
of this short but most important campaign. 


I would therefore place the battlefield of 
Ethandune at Edington on Poldens, while it 
would seem in every way likely that the other 
Ethandunes are the fields of some of the 
nine battles of 871, and are worth recog- 
nising as such for the reason that they re- 
cover for us the track of the flying Danes. 
I may add that battle traditions abound in 
the Polden district, but are now all referred 
to the date of Sedgmoor, whether they are 
evidently of Saxon victories over the Welsh 
on the Quantocks, or of skirmishes in the 
great rebellion. It seems impossible to get 
beyond that last terror. 


et) 


“Che Souldier’s Catechisme ” 
(1644). 


By Lucy Harpy. 
i ee — 


MOR centuries the soldier has been 
ya the mark fora special class of litera- 
ture, ranging from practical works 
like Sir G. Wolseley’s Soldier's 
Pocket- Book to the tracts (reprobated by 
Rudyard Kipling) which demand “ Tommy, 
how’s your soul?” It is to be feared that the 
generality of our rank and file in former 
times could scarcely be described as ardent 
patrons of literature (at least, outside the 
sphere of their professional interests); the 
bulk of Marlborough’s army could probably 
read but imperfectly, and we know that it 
was only with “histories of sieges,” “the 
study of projectiles,” and similarly exclusively 
military treatises that Uncle Toby beguiled 
the weary hours of his four years’ imprison- 
ment in his sick-room after his wound at the 
siege of Namur. 

Yet certain works addressed to soldiers 
have enjoyed a great popularity among the 
“Tommies” of their time, and none more so 
than the curious little seventeenth-century 
pamphlet, Zhe Souddier’s Catechisme, which a 
present-day possessor (the Rev. W. Begley) 
of one of these scarce little booklets has 
recently had reprinted.* The former popu- 
larity of this Catechism (which contains both 


* Published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
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military instructions and religious exordiums) 
may be gauged by the fact that out of the 
thousands of copiesissued at the time of its first 
publication very few are now known to exist, 
the others having been probably worn out by 
the ‘‘souldiers ” for whom they were designed. 
At the commencement, and indeed through- 
out the course of the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century, both parties anticipated Dr. 
Johnson’s advice regarding the best literary 
method of attacking a foe, and “pelted one 
another with pamphlets,” the Puritan party 
being the most accomplished in this manner 
ofattack. The Roundhead polemical authors 
usually wrote in language “to be under- 
standed of the people,” and knew well by 
what arguments the readers they designed to 
win over would be impressed. 

The Souldier’s Catechisme is the work of 
an anonymous author; but it received the 
official imprimatur of the Parliamentary 
censors, and was not improbably written to 
order, and designed as a companion to the 
well-known Soldier's Pocket-Bible of the same 
date. 

If, a century later, a well-timed but coarse 
jest made by an English essayist at the ex- 
pense of the Scotch adherents of the Pre- 
tender “‘ was worth a troop of horse to the 
Government,” the influence of the little trac- 
tate we are describing appears to have been 
of far greater moment at the time of its 
publication ; its present-day reprinter, in his 
preface to the work, quotes a writer of 
James II.’s day, who, alluding to this then 
well-remembered pamphlet, remarks that “it 
was without question none of the meanest 
instruments for bringing Charles I. to the 
scaffold.” 

The Souldier’s Catechisme, composed for 
the Parliament Army ... written for the 
Lncouragement and Instruction of all who 
have taken up arms in the Cause of God, and 
fis People, especially the common soldiers, 
is the full title of this pamphlet, with an 
added reference to “2nd Samuel roth to 
12th verses, and Deut. 23. 9.” 

The religious fervour of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides breathes in the pages which follow, as 
the writer labours to convince his readers 
that those who espouse the Parliamentary 
cause are, in truth, embarking upon a holy 
“T am a soldier and a Christian,” is 


war. 


the catechumen’s answer to the inquiry, 
‘* What profession are you of ?” which forms 
the opening sentence of the pamphlet ; and 
then, by means of question and answer, the 
author sets forth a very ingenious and well- 
argued plea for the Roundhead cause, backed 
by arguments most likely to tell upon the 
soldiery to whom the work was dedicated. 
When the Royalists attempted to publish a 
“ Conterblast ” to this popular tractate, they 
backed up their arguments against the “sin 
of rebellion”’ by appeals to legal authorities 
like Stanford, Bracton, and Littleton. The 
Puritan author was wiser in his generation, 
and rested solely upon the application of 
certain texts of Scripture, whose words at 
least would be familiar to his designed 
audience if their purport was sometimes 
wrested to suit the author’s political and 
religious bias. 

The Catechism commences by robustly 
disposing of the arguments of those peace-at- 
any-price folks who consider all warfare as 
essentially sinful, and triumphantly quotes a 
series of texts and examples from Holy Writ 
in refutation of this idea. ‘We know that 
David was employed in fighting the Lord’s 
battles. ... John the Baptist did not 
require the soldiers to leave their profession 

. the New Testament mentions two 
famous centurions, and there have been 
many famous martyrs of this profession. . . 
We know that the Scriptures do warrant 
taking up arms on certain occasions.” 

It is somewhat surprising, however, to read 
in reply to the next question: “On what 
side are you, and for whom do you fight?” 
that the catechumen is to reply that he is 
“on the side of the King and the Parlia- 
ment,” but this apparent anomaly is further 
explained. “I fight to deliver the King out 
of the hands of a Popish Malignant Com- 
pany that have seduced His Majesty with 
their wicked counsels, and withdrawn him 
from his Parliament.” 

Personal loyalty to the Sovereign was not 
as dead in 1644 as it was at the time when 
the tragedy of January 30 was enacted in 
1646; the Puritan writer therefore deems it 
expedient to uphold the axiom, “The King 
can do no wrong,” and to explain that the 
soldiers of the Parliament, though appar- 
ently fighting against Charles himself, are, in 
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reality, only engaged in a conflict against 
“the Queen, Jermyn, Digby, Cottingham, 
Windebanke, Porter, and many others, who 
have for a long time managed, and still do, 
the affairs of the kingdom. . . the King may 
intend to do well, but the sons of Zeruiah 
are too strong for him. . . many things have 
been published in the King’s name that, in 
all probability, His Majesty never saw or 
knew about.” 

It is remarkable, in times of revolution, 
how the attackers of monarchy usually com- 
mence by using similarly smooth language 
regarding the personal impeccability of the 
Sovereign—language which is too often swiftly 
contradicted by later acts. Indeed, the 
Catechism, in its very next page, goes on 
to explain that “if the King intend the ruin 
of his subjects, both grace and nature allow 
the people to save themselves.” 

Space forbids us to quote fully from several 
pages of ingeniously reasoned arguments for 
the Parliamentary cause, in which the writer 
especially pours out the vials of his wrath 
upon “those Newters” (neuters) “ who have, 
as yet, sided with neither the King nor the 
Parliament,” and are therefore “deserving 
neither of protection or respect from Church 
or Commonwealth.” 

The earlier pages of the tract are written 
in a comparatively moderate tone (possibly 
with the desire to allure some wavering 
“Newter”), but the author warms to his 
subject as he proceeds; and it is in a fine 
vein of invective that he replies to the ques- 
tion, ‘Do not many of those whom you 
count your enemies stand for religion as well 
as you ?” 

“Indeed, they do stand for religion, but 
as the Ephesians stood for Diana: 

“‘y, They stand for a Popish Prelacy. 

“2, They stand for an ignominious clergy. 

“3. They stand for a soul-starving Service- 
book. 

“4. They stand for a company of stinking 
ceremonies. 

“5. They stand for abominable monu- 
ments of idolatry. 

“6, They stand for unchristian liberty.” 

The suggestion that “Is it not a lamentable 
thing that Christians of the same nation should 
embrue their hands in one another’s blood?” 
is promptly set aside by the retort, ‘ We are 





not now to look upon our enemies as country- 
men, or kinsmen, or fellow-Protestants, but 
as the enemies of God and religion, and as 
siders with Antichrist, so that our eyes are 
not to pity, nor our swords to spare them.” 

Strange that the Puritan author of the 
seventeenth century, in his denunciation of 
the “Papists and Atheists with whom we 
have to deal,” should so accurately repeat 
the sentiments held by Torquemada or Alva 
regarding the treatment due to heretics. 

The question as to whether “it was well 
done of some of your soldiery (who seem 
religious) to break down crosses and images 
where they found them ” is answered in terms 
of unexpected moderation: ‘I confess that 
nothing ought to be done in a tumultuous 
manner ;” but the writer indemnifies himself 
for this restraint by launching out into a 
furious attack upon the Book of Common 
Prayer, justifying its destruction by the 
“honest soldiers,” ‘whose spirit God had 
stirred up” upon the ground that the luck- 
less book has been “the nursery of blind- 
ness, laziness, and ignorance. . , it has 
become a most abominable idol in the land, 
and people generally do doat upon it as did 
the Ephesians upon Diana, and prefer it to 
preaching in many places, being strongly 
enraged for the want of it. . . it is, therefore, 
high time to remove this brazen serpent, and 
to grind it to powder, seeing it is the occa- 
sion of so much evil.” 

Could the author of the Catechism have 
been a self-elected preacher and have en- 
countered some bigoted church-goers who 
“strangely preferred” their familiar liturgy 
to his exordium ? 

The Catechism, however, is not wholly 
polemical; in its second portion its author 
forsakes the regions of controversy for prac- 
tical remarks and advice to the “souldier.” 
He lays down as a preliminary axiom that 
‘4 well-ordered camp is a school of virtue, 
for therein is taught preparation for death, 
continence, obedience, vigilance, hardness, 
temperance, humility and devotion. . . we 
know that many of the bravest soldiers are 
very religious.” Even this partial writer 


cannot altogether deny that ‘many godless 
wretches” were to be found even in the 
army of the Parliament, but he consoles 
himself and his catechumen by the reflection 
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that “God can make use of wicked men to 
serve His providence, as He doth of wicked 
angels.” 

There is much shrewdness in some of the 
writer’s military remarks: “ An army of harts 
led by a lion is better than an army of lions 
led by a hart . . . cowards do more hurt than 
good in an army, being like an X before an 
L. . . soldiers given to mutineering are as 
dangerous cattle as may be. . . commanders 
should carry themselves towards their soldiers 
lovingly, not in a stern and rugged manner, 
considering that their command is not over 
bears but men... yet avoiding such 
familiarity as may breed contempt.” The 
latter portion of the Catechism is, indeed, so 
full of sound common-sense as to deserve a 
place in any modern soldier’s pocket-book. 

The author concludes: ‘‘ Courageous 
soldiers ought to be well maintained, and 
with sufficient allowance while they are 
abroad .. . they that have sustained any 
hurt in the war should be liberally provided 
for all their days by those who sent them 
forth . . . for courageous soldiers have high 
deserving qualities: no men undergo such 
hardship and hazard as the soldier doth, and 
none deserve better than they either of 
Church, Commonwealth, or posterity.” 

Readers of the Legend of Montrose will 
remember how Captain Dalgetty hesitated 
between Kirk and King until he had ascer- 
tained “which party would most gratefully 
requit my services,” with the addenda “and 
I confess that at present my opinion doth on 
this point incline to the side of the Parlia- 
ment.” 

The ably written little treatise we have 
described certainly holds out strong allure- 
ments, as well as arguments, to the hesitating 
recruit to cast in his lot with the party who so 
highly appreciated a good soldier, and were 
prepared to reward him so liberally. 

Doubtless many a pious Ironside rejoiced 
over the “comfortable doctrines” contained 
in this Catechism, and it may have had much 
influence in deciding the course of some 
hesitating ‘‘ Newter.” 








Che Arms of the University of 
Mrford. 


By PERCEVAL LANDON. 
_—> 

Azure, between three open crowns or, a book 
overt in fess proper, having on the dexter side 
seven Clasps gold, and bearing the words, 
“« Dominus tlluminatio mea.” 
=) HE following notes upon the heraldic 
ey| bearings of Oxford University make 
no pretensions to literary finish, 
and their importance lies merely 
in the new facts which are here presented. 
The subject is of considerable interest to 
antiquaries, but it has hitherto been almost 
wholly neglected, the majority of writers being 
content to accept absurd stories of the in- 
ward meaning of the charges that have been 
handed down by the pseudo-heralds of the 
seventeenth century. 

Any additional evidence or criticism that 
a reader can supply will be welcome. Re- 
search must always be at a disadvantage 
where new ground is broken, and in par- 
ticular it is probable that the list of fifteenth- 
century examples of the arms still extant 
might be considerably increased. 





From the earliest times the Ox and the 
Ford have been used emblematically, not 
only by the Mayor of the town and city of 
Oxford, but by almost every society or office 
within its walls. 

We are consequently prepared to find that 
in early days the University also, so far as 
they considered it necessary to use heraldic 
insignia at all, regarded the canting coat as 
common to themselves with other local foun- 
dations. 

Thus in the base of one of the two earliest 
seals of the University of which any record 
now exists we find the ox passant over a 
wavy line that sufficiently indicates the ford, 
and the appearance of the coat, now used 
exclusively by the city, concurrently with that 
of the University upon the Chancellor’s 
silver seal, indicates so late as 1429 an asser- 
tion of the right of the University to use the 
local arms. 

But by this time the coat, as blazoned 
on the following page, was fully recognised 
as that of the University as a distinct 
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body, and no further use of the armes par- 
Jantes is found. 

Before investigating the origin of this coat, 
it will be useful to note the earliest examples 
of the arms recorded or extant. The follow- 
ing instances are of the fifteenth century. 
Earlier than that none are known, and indeed, 
as will be explained shortly, it is very un- 
likely that any example of their use could be 





























found in any but quite the latest years of the 
preceding century. 

1. The earliest example extant, and also 
(as luckily is so often the case) out of all 
question the finest, is the shield of stained 
and painted glass in the Fellows’ Library at 
Balliol. 

Tenth of the series on the north side of 
the room, it deserves a detailed examination, 
and it is worth while to explain, at the cost 
perhaps of being tedious, one or two points 
that mark out this shield as being of un- 
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common interest, and as having had a 
definite influence upon the arms of the 
University. 

Perhaps for this example may be claimed 
nothing less than that it has served as the 
prototype of all the later emblazonments. 

The glass, which is heavily flawed, and of 
exquisite colour, is perfect, and the strength 
and solidity of the leadwork is remarkable. 

Two things will be noticed at once. It is 
unfortunately obvious that no trace of letter- 
ing still survives upon the book, and it will 
be equally clear that, whatever they were, the 
words have been obliterated by having been 
turned outwards to the weather of nearly five 
centuries, the lines between which the writing 
was executed being still faintly visible upon 
close examination. 

Such negligence is far from uncommon. 
I have noticed similar carelessness even in 
modern glass, while in old glasswork the 
grisaille is so often ruined from this cause, 
that one cannot suppose that an accidental 
reversal of the window is always to blame. 
The crowns are in perfect preservation, the 
pigment here being inside and secure from 
the weather, and the responsibility for the 
damage must rest with the scribe—a special 
craftsman must have been employed for 
lettering—who carelessly set to work upon 
the wrong side of the piece of glass given to 
him. The workman who brought together 
the pieces was in all probability as ignorant 
of reading and writing as the Italian work- 
man of to-day, and in any case could only fit 
the pieces together strictly according to their 
shape, whether he noticed the mistake in the 
lettering or not.. To him, and indeed to any 
casual observer, the words upon the book 
were probably not a matter worth decipher- 
ing. Thus we have to-day lost the last trace 
of the lettering. 

It might have been urged that it is an un- 
likely thing that among the educated members 
of the college so glaring a mistake should 
have passed uncorrected, if it were not that 
there happens to be a curious parallel only a 
few yards away. 

How many Balliol men have ever noticed 
that, on the landing outside the library, of 
the two old windows, in one the lettering of 
the scroll is in an exactly similar way reversed, 
exposed, unintelligible and rapidly vanishing, 
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while in the other, the similar scroll is in 
excellent preservation, and perfectly legible ? 

But from this mistake there is yet some- 
thing to be gleaned. The clasps or fasten- 
ings—clearly not seals in this or any other 
of the earlier examples*—are attached to the 
dexter edge of the open book. Now man, 
being right-handed, has always been more 
inclined to open the clasp of a book with an 
outwarc turn of the right rather than the left 
thumb. It is, therefore, worth noticing that 
the reverse process is necessitated by the 
clasps of the open book as invariably found 
in the arms of the University. To put the 
matter in other words, the book in the arms 
of the University would, if closed, be obliged 
to lie with the fore-edge to the left hand to 
enable the medizval clasps to be handled— 
an obviously inconvenient and unusual posi- 
tion. 

It is not asserted that no examples of a 
left-clasped volume are to be found, but the 
vast majority of early books will be found to 
be as stated, and it strengthens the view that 
this coat of the University in Balliol Library, 
containing the left-handed volume—due to 
the same mistake as that which exposed the 
lettering to the inclemency of the weather, 
the quarrel of glass for the book serving also 
for the clasps—has been taken as a pattern 
by subsequent designers; and, indeed, it 
must be admitted that they could hardly 
have had a finer model. 

Luckily, we know to within a year or sot 
the date of this window, as Wood has pre- 
served the inscription appended to it, now 
lost : 


CONDIDIT HANC EDEM THOMAS CHACE MEQ 
VITRAVIT 
HUIC SUPERIS SEDEM DES SIBI NATE DAVID. 


Chace{t was Master from 1412 to 1423. 
An Orate pro statu et anima scroll, inserted 
in the lowest part of the window and still 
extant, records his death in 1431. 

2. Next in point of time we may rank the 
arms cut upon the silver seal of the University, 


* See especially John Scolar’s ‘‘ mark.” 

+ The presence of the arms of Hallam and Quelp- 
dale further fix the date of erection as being between 
1412 and 1417. 

t Burke inaccurately describes him as Robert, 
and blazons his arms wrongly. 


which bears the date engraved on the back, 
1429. 

When examined through a magnifying 
glass, it will be seen that the correspondence 
with the Balliol coat is exact. The number 
of clasps is seven, and the lines of writing 
upon the book are sufficiently shown to be 
three in number, though the scale is far too 
small to allow of anything except dots to 
indicate the letters. ‘The crowns correspond 
also with those of the earlier model, and it is 
indeed clear that the cross is not found as a 
heightening of the circlet till it had been 
adopted in the royal crown at the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

Two examples follow at a distance of about 
twenty years. 

3. One is a hastily written blazon of the 
arms in a heraldic treatise, owned and prob- 
ably written by Thomas Derham in the year 
1452, and now in the British Museum. 

Wanley, the Harleian librarian, mentions 
that this is the earliest notice of the arms 
with which he is acquainted. It runs thus, 
without comment or design : 


Ye armys of Oxforth. They ber asur a boke 
overt wt vij clospys gold betwyx iij crownys. 
(Harl. MS. 2,259, fol. 143.)* 


4. The arms of the University, carved in 
several places upon the plinth of the but- 
tresses supporting the Divinity School, may 
be of equal age. 

It is often forgotten in estimating the age 
of the school, which was completed by 
Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London, about 
1486, that it formed the last and immeasur- 
ably the finest of a series of schools of which 
the remainder, now swept away, were com- 
pleted in 1439. Work upon the Divinity 
School was begun at once, but lack of funds 
compelled the University at the end of six 
years to appeal to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, who replied generously to the 
request, not only at once, but by his will, 
which came into effect two years later at his 
death in 1447. 

Work was carried on certainly tiil after 
1452, and the carvings here referred to would 
from their position be among the earliest to 
be completed ; we may therefore assume that 


* Wrongly indexed in the Harleian Catalogue as 
fol. 153. 
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at latest these examples of the arms of the 
University are as early as the manuscript to 
which reference has just been made.* 

The arms themselves are in no way 
different from the examples just given, but 
the appearance for the first time of a supporter 
is worthy of notice. A single angel is carved 
within a cusped circle, and the shield of arms 
(which in many cases has almost entirely 
crumbled away) is hung round the neck by a 
strap. 

5. Another series of coats, including that 
of the University, is cut in the roof of the 
Divinity School. This is clearly of much 
later date (c. 1480), though the design is the 
same as that outside. The exact date of this 
exquisite vaulting cannot be ascertained from 
the heraldry, as the arms of benefactors, 
dying both before and after the completion 
of the building, are carved upon it. 

Thus we find those of Bishop Smith of 
Lincoln, which cannot have been inserted 
much less than twenty years after the com- 
pletion of the school. Also Thomas Kemp, 
Bishop of London, felt himself privileged to 
insert the arms of his kinsman, the Arch- 
bishop successively of York and Canterbury, 
who died in 1454, in a building of which—in 
spite of Duke Humphrey’s generosity—the 
Bishop was particularly requested by the 
University to regard himself as the founder. 
Indeed, we know it to have been completed 
by his almost unaided exertions. 

6. The last remaining example of the 
fifteenth century is that carved on the south 
spandril of the west door of the University 
Church. 

The nave of the church was rebuilt be- 
tween 1487 and 1492, and we find the arms 
of the Chancellor, John Russell, Bishop of 
Lincoln, carved on the opposite spandril. 
Untinctured, they are exactly the same as 
those of William of Wykeham, and we doubt 
if, of the few who have noticed the two coats, 
there has been one in ten who was not con- 
tent to accept the left-hand coat as that of a 
man who had been laid in his grave ninety 
years before, and certainly was responsible 

* In March, 1478, a letter (Reg. F., Ep. 236) was 
sent to the King complaining that the work on the 
Divinity School had been hanging fire for sixty 
years. This was an overstatement of the case. 
pie ground was purchased from Balliol College in 


for no part of the nave of St. Mary’s, except 
indeed so far as all Perpendicular work may 
be fathered upon him. 

Here the first variation occurs. There 
are only four clasps ; otherwise the shield is 
closely copied from the standard design.* 

Such, then, are our materials for determin- 
ing the earliest and truest form of the arms 
of the University, and they are not insuffi- 
cient in anything but the wording of the 
text on the book, which must receive separate 
attention.t 


In this place we may mention certain 
mythical arms that have been attributed to 
the University, and have even been accepted 
as worthy of notice by distinguished modern 
antiquaries. 

Thus, for example, Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, in a paper read at Cambridge before 


* Of other examples, now lost, we have records. 
One was carved upon the screen of All Souls’ 
Chapel, for which money was left in 1498 by James 
Goldwell, Bishop of Norwich. (Here Lee records 
the use of acrest. It was a buck sejant to sinister, 
and no explanation can be offered of this unique 
addition.) This screen was removed in 1664, and 
no fragment of it remains. Another example was 
formerly in All Saints’ (or All Hallows’) Church, 
which fell in 1699. These arms—though it is 
almost inconceivable—were attributed by Peshall 
to Alice Walwyn. These coats have been badly 
transcribed from Lee by both Peshall and Turner. 
Others existed in the windows of the Old Divinity 
School, shattered in 1649 by the Puritans, when 
‘heraldry was accounted popish and pulled down.” 
This was also the fate of two examples in the glass of 
St. Mary’s. Those in the Upper Congregation 
House were put up in 1507 by Dr. Edward Powell, 
who left £30 ‘‘ for a roof of lead and boards, and 
that the boards should be painted, and have gilded 
knots and arms.’’ Of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century examples there are scores in the heraldic 
MSS. of the British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries. These have all been examined by the 
writer, but they are not of sufficient importance 
to refer to in detail in the present account. 

+ It is not, perhaps, unkind to notice that the 
book in the shield of the University, carved in the 
centre of the quadrangle of the New Schools, has 
had a seventh clasp hastily crowded in after the 
original design, which provided for six only, had 
been cut. 

The chief thing to secure in this coat is dignity 
of design, which can never be obtained when the 
charges, as is generally the case, are drawn too 
small. If the book is regarded as a one-third fess, 
and the crowns almost touch both it and the edges 
of the shield, the effect cannot be wrong. The coat 
is fine enough to demand a more spirited design 
than is generally given to it. 
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the Royal Archzological Institute in 1892, 
and elsewhere, has asserted that the arms of 
Oxford and Cambridge are found among 
those of the Universities represented at the 
Council of Constance in 1415, and as the 
statement has been accepted by others, and 
is of considerable interest for the present 
purpose, it is worthy of a somewhat detailed 
investigation. 

Mr. Hope’s authority is a history of the 
Council written contemporaneously by Ulric 
Reichenthal, and printed in 1483 at Augs- 
burg under the title of Das Concilium buch 
geschehen zu Constencx ..., etc. (Press- 
marks Bodl.; Auct. VI., Q. 3, 21, and 
Auct. 2, Q. 3, 1). 

Under two headings are English univer- 
sities therein referred to, in each case with a 
rough woodcut prefixed of the Royal Arms, 
charged with a closed book ex surtout as those 
borne by the University. 

The style and title of the University in the 
two cases is respectively as follows : 

(a) Son der hohen schul czu kunden en 
engelland (here the fore-edge of the book is 
turned to the dexter) [f. 147]. 

(4) Son der schul zu oxensis do meyster 
johannes wiccleff der kaczer floriert (here the 
fore-edge of the book is turned to the sinister) 
[f. 148 v.]. 

It will be seen at once that there is no 
mention of Cambridge at all, and upon in- 
vestigation there seems considerable doubt 
whether even the mention of Oxford is not 
due merely to a confusion in the mind of 
Canon Reichenthal caused by the identifica- 
tion—at that time very general on the Conti- 
nent—of Oxford with the heresies of Wyclif. 

The exact meaning of the phrase “ hohen 
schul czu kunden” is not at first sight clear, 
and though it will bear the general transla- 
tion of “high school of learning,” this 
unusual expression suggests that ‘‘kunden ” 
(Zz. artfulness) is a mistake for some earlier 
expression of Reichenthal’s that was not 
understood or known to be wrong by his 
editor in 1483, and this proves to be the 
case. 

Two manuscripts of Reichenthal’s work 
are still extant, and have been reproduced in 
facsimile. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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personal relic of English history 

which has survived and is well 
~ authenticated than the Alfred 
Jewel. For two centuries since its discovery 
it has excited the admiration and curiosity 
of all who love antiquities and revere the 
heroes of the past. It is well that now, a 
thousand years from the death of the splendid 
Anglo-Saxon ancestor who had it made, that 
one of the world’s most famous printing- 
presses should have produced a handsome 
volume, the making of which has been en- 
trusted to a master in the early history of 
our island. Dr. Earle reminds us that for 
nearly fifty years he has known the country 
in Somerset with which Alfred’s name is for 
ever associated, and where the Jewel was 
found. Moreover, for many years he has, 
by lecture and writing, imparted to others 
his affection for this famous “trinket.” The 
Oxford University Press is to be congratulated 
on both its wisdom and its courtesy in invit- 
ing so eminent and appropriate an author to 
compose this treatise. 

Most of our readers will be aware of the 
bare facts relating to the Alfred Jewel. In 
1693 it was “‘ dug up” in Newton or Pether- 
ton Park, north of the site of Athelney 
Abbey, and then the property of one Sir 
Thomas Wrothe. He appears to have given 
it to his uncle, Nathaniel Palmer, by whose 
request it was in 1718 presented by his son 
Thomas Palmer to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It is now to be seen by the visitor 
to the new home of the Ashmolean Collec- 
tions in the Taylorian Buildings, where the 
University displays many notable and beauti- 
ful treasures. 

The Jewelt is about 2} inches long, and 
barely 4 inch thick; its greatest width is 
1% inches. The oval obverse contains a 
figure enamelled in colours, with cloisonné 

* The Alfred Jewel ; an Historical Essay, by John 
Earle, M.A., LL.D. [Illustrations and map. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press, 1901, Demy 8vo. Pp. xxiv, 
196. 12s. 6d. net. 

+ Mr. Elliot Stock has just issued an exact 
reproduction of the jewel in three metals—copper- 

gilt, silver-gilt, and gold. Particulars can be 
etland from Mr. Stock. 


op ‘HERE is caaaee no more precious 
Yoke) | 
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work on a plate of gold, which is protected 
in front by a slab of rock crystal, and at the 
back by a gold plate engraved with an alle- 
gorical design. The whole is enshrined in a 
golden frame of delicately executed filigree- 
work, the enamelled front being smaller in 
area than the plate at the back. The head 
of the figure is at the broad top of the oval ; 
the narrow end of the frame is continued 
into a boar’s head, the snout of which makes 
a socket that is pierced by a riveted pin. 
Around the sloping edge runs the legend: 


helmet into a crown; that it was made 
before his time of concealment in the 
marshes of Somerset ; that he buried it in 
the hour of disturbed warfare, and was un- 
able to recover it in the days of peace. 
“Some have doubted whether the owner 
of the Jewel was the famous Alfred of 
Wessex.” There are, perhaps, those who 
would be content with nothing less than an 
office-copy affidavit by the King himself, 
exhibiting two photographs of the Jewel! 
But when we arrive, by comparative criticism, 











THE ISLE OF ATHELNEY. 


“Aelfred mec heht gewyrcan” (“Alfred 
ordered me to be made”). 

We cannot do better than follow Dr. Earle 
in his argument by which he seeks “to 
establish the intimate relation of the Jewel 
with the history and the mind and the person 
of Alfred of Wessex, not, indeed, as a 
scientifically demonstrated fact, but as a 
well-founded and abundantly supported prob- 
ability.” Our author’s ultimate conclusion, 
we may premise at once, is that it was the 
central jewel of ornaments by which King 
Alfred of Wessex could and did convert his 


at the probable date of the work as a piece 
of craft, when we test the circumstantial 
evidence of Athelney, when we discover in 
the Jewel such symbolism as can be proved 
to be appropriate to the mind of the famous 
King (and in this discovery lies, to our 
thinking, the chief and peculiar merit of the 
volume before us), then it is hard and even 
foolish to disagree with “the impressions 
and expressed opinions of persons whose 
instincts have been cultivated in the sphere 
of probabilities.” 

In an interesting philological discussion of 
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the lettering and syntax of the epigraph 
(which has only two Saxon letters, the rest 
being Roman), Dr. Earle noted that the two 
words “mec heht” might be held archaic 
for the ninth century, but he shrewdly sug- 





THE ALFRED JEWEL. 


gests that old forms might still be at the 
service of the poet and maker of inscriptions. 
His point is illustrated by an apt quotation 
from Alfred’s own “poetical and literary Pro- 
logue” to his version of Gregory’s Pastoral 
Care, where the very word “heht” occurs. 
The real question of the Jewel is as to 
its use. Various experts with varying plausi- 
bility have given their answers. Dr. Earle 
tests each in turn, and upon the whole his 
examination is convincing. Was it an 
amulet, as Musgrave said in 1698 in the 
first published account of the relic? Pegge, 
in the next century, solemnly says that 
“Alfred never ran (that we know of) into 
such vanities”! But, indeed, the insuper- 
able objection to this use and to that of it 
as a pendant to a chain or collar of state 
(suggested by Hickes in his Zhesaurus) is 
that, when attached by the riveted socket, as 
it must have been, the figure would be up- 
side down. Hearne suggested an umbilicus, 
or decorated head for a manuscript-roller ; 
but the two sides and sloping edge tell 
against this conjecture, as well as against 
the ingenious theory propounded in 1877 


by Bishop Clifford, who identified it with 
the @stel or reading-stave which Alfred sent 
out with every copy of his version of 
Gregory’s work. Readers will, we do not 
doubt, find a special interest in the chapter 
devoted by Dr. Earle to this very plausible 
and enticing suggestion, in expounding which* 
the writer happily enough guessed that 
Alfred would send copies not only to his 
Bishops, but also to his collaborators in the 
work ; for the list of these includes “ John 
my Mass-priest,” who, as we know, after- 
wards became Abbot of Athelney, to which 
place the book and marker might have been 
sent. Again, both Pegge and F. Wise 
(whose 1722 edition of Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
as Dr. Earle does not seem to have noted in 
further support of one detail of his own 
theory, mentions that the Jewel had been 
effossum, as if originally buried for con- 
cealment) imagine that it might have been 
the head of a writing s¢i/us ; but, indeed, it 
would have been too clumsy for a penman. 
Duncan, in his nineteenth-century catalogue 
of the Ashmolean Museum, guessed it to 
have been the top of a battle-staff or standard. 
As Dr. Earle says, “ This exquisite bijou... 
looks strangely inappropriate for the fury of 
battle and the interchange of hard knocks.” 
In the Religuary for October, 1879, Llewel- 
lyn Jewitt suggested that it was the tip of a 
sceptre, and this certainly is more plausible. 

But Dr. Earle proceeds to explain and 
illustrate his own view, which is summarized 
in the following passage : 

“T imagine, then, that a hollow bead ran 
round the King’s helmet, along the rim next 
the forehead, and that over the very centre 
of the brow there was a round orifice in the 
upper slope of the bead, fitted to receive the 
ivory stem of the jewel, and that when fixed 
in this position it would have minor jewels 
similarly fixed on either side, but that this 
one would be the central piece and the 
richest jewel in the crown or coronet. For 
this magnificent jewel would have the effect 
of converting the helmet into a crown, trans- 
forming the most vital piece of defensive 
armour into the chief of royal insignia for 
public occasions of state” (p. 45). 

* In his inaugural address as President of the 


Somersetshire Archzological Society in 1877, re- 
printed in the present volume. 
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In support of this conjecture, which strikes 
us as inherently happy, and is, we believe, in 
its details new to the antiquarian world, our 
author adduces extraneous proof from two 
excellent sources. In the ‘ Minster-Lovel 
Jewel” (also preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and figured, like that of Athelney, 
in a coloured plate in this volume) he finds 
a very similar, if simpler, design, and infers 
the same use. Further, out of his rich know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon literature, Dr. Earle 
supplies passages which directly illustrate his 
theme. He translated (at p. 49) 
verses in the Beowulf, where the 
hero bequeaths his ‘‘ gold-prankt 
helm,” and in particular he shows 


his love of figure and symbol, and his aptness 
for the development of a train of allegorical 
thought.” We are thus asked, and the invita- 
tion may be piously accepted, to regard this 
toy as sacred, as “one of the surest monu- 
ments of the mind of King Alfred.” 

The doubts based in some sceptical minds 
on the excellence of the jeweller’s work are 
fully removed by the further ornaments, in 
four cases finger-rings belonging to Alfred’s 
period, of which this work gives an account 
and illustrations. We can but invite our 
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“the gilded swine-crest,” ‘the 

swine on the helmet,” and “ the 

wild-boar crest” testify to the view “that 
the armourer who wrought at the furniture of 
the helmet did so with a mind still under the 
spell of the old persuasion that a mystic 
sanction clung to the figure of the wild boar, 
and qualified it for its time-honoured post as 
guardian of the warrior’s head.” 

We have little space in which to examine 
the other questions that have occurred to 
Dr. Earle, viz., the enamel as an artistic 
product and the inward significance of the 
figure on the front plate, and the engraving 
at the back. The result of his reflection on 
the matter is that, as in a seventh-century 
Irish illustration from the ‘‘ Book of Kells,” 
we are shown a symbolical drawing, Irish and 
not Oriental in origin, of Christ triumphant 
and reigning over His Church. The King 
meant this jewel to enshrine the frontispiece 
of his profession and the ensign of his creed 
ecclesiastical, political, and personal. The 
plate at the back represents rather ‘the 
inward disposition of the heart, the root, and 
fount of personal religion,” and is, therefore 
(if we may allow the play of a pretty fancy), 
turned out of sight, facing the wall of the 
helmet, for the engraving appears to be a 
sword with its point buried in a human 
heart, with allegorical blossoms and branches 
as in the figure of St. Luke in St. Chad’s 
book at Lichfield. The whole design is, so 
Dr. Earle declares, to be directly attributed to 
the King’s own mind; like a passage which 
he quotes from his literature, “it illustrates 


ENGRAVED.”’ 


readers to discover for themselves what is 
told by the author and by Mr. C. F. Bell in 
Appendix D concerning the technical details 
of these early specimens of jewellery and the 
British origin, as it is likely to be, of this 
particular enamelled figure. 

It was, perhaps, fitting, if not necessary, 
that some account should be given of “ Alfred 
in Somerset ” and of the district and property 
where the relic was discovered. Some 
subsidiary points are discussed in seven 
appendices. It only remains to say that the 
volume, which is particularly well printed 
and put together, contains a collection of 
admirable illustrations, two of which—the 
gold ring inscription above and the Isle 
of Athelney on p. 213—the publishers cour- 
teously allow us to reproduce. It would 
have been well, perhaps, to have had a 
careful drawing, based on the two jewels 
referred to, and on contemporary evidences 
if possible, to show pictorially what is the 
result of Dr. Earle’s research. 

Captiously to detect slight extravagances 
and far-fetched inferences in this long treatise 
on a trinket would be quite easy ; here and 
there, moreover, the story seems too spun 
out or redundant. But Dr. Earle disarms 
this kind of criticism by confessing his 
liability thereto with a candour which it 
would be ungracious not to recognise. The 
result, after all, is that in his exposition of 
“an accumulation of probability” he has 
given us the well-nigh final story of a very 
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notable relic. In this year of Alfred com- 
memoration his handsome book should find 
many purchasers. As a prize, it should hit 
many a school-boy’s student fancy ; it should 
be in the library of all who love the saintly 
warrior who was the founder of English 


literature. 


Che Silchester Exhibition. 


~<> 


RSEHE chief “finds” made in the 
em course of last year’s work on the 
Silchester site were on exhibition 
at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Burlington House, from June 1 to 15. 

The work carried out in 1900 was begun 
early in May, and continued, with the usual 
break during the harvest, until December 4. 
The excavations were confined to the large 
area, containing in all eight acres, situated 
between Insula XII (excavated in 1894) and 
Insula XXII (excavated in 1899), and ex- 
tending up to the north gate and town wall. 
The area in question contains four insule, 
which have been numbered XXIII to XXVI. 

Insula XXIII was the most productive. 
It formed the northernmost of a series of 
unusually large squares occupying the central 
portion of the town. A fair-sized house at 
the south-west corner was uncovered by the 
late Rev. J. G. Joyce in 1865; the recent 
excavations have revealed an additional series 
of chambers on the north-east. - Another 
house of large size, with several mosaic pave- 
ments, was also uncovered on the east side of 
the insula, and in the mouth of its courtyard 
was a small, square building which may have 
been devoted to sacred purposes. This 
had been built up round a small and earlier 
structure of the same character. The other 
traces of buildings in this insula, despite its 
size, were singularly scanty, but the rubbish- 
pits and wells were unusually productive in 
objects of interest. They yielded more than 
a hundred whole vessels of all kinds and 
sizes. Many of these were shown at Bur- 
lington House, but presented no special 
features of interest. The most striking 





“find” was a large hoard of iron tools, 
mostly a smith’s, similar to that found in 
1890, but larger in number. These tools 
formed a most interesting group. They 
included hammers (small and large), tongs, 
rough iron bars, a shoe-maker’s anvil, nail- 
making tools, compasses, a particularly fine 
specimen of a farrier’s “ butteris”—or tool 
for paring a horse’s hoofs—hand-levers, and 
a number of mowers’ scythe-anvils. Scythe- 
anvils of practically the same kind, it is 
interesting to know, are used at the present 
day in Spain and Southern France, and are 
actually still made in Birmingham for exporta- 
tion to South America. The “butteris” 
(French doutoir) was recognised by its like- 
ness to other ancient examples found at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. In the same locality 
with the hoard of tools were found a number 
of plough-coulters, a pocket-knife, a very 
large padlock, a bronze steelyard- weight, 
made in the form of a bust, several bronze 
and copper cooking-pans, a bowl of painted 
red ware, and the remains of a ladder in a 
wonderfully good state of preservation. It 
is worth noting that this ladder has the staves 
wide apart in a way which is not familiar in 
this country, but is common enough in France 
—a fact which shows how our neighbours cling 
more closely to Roman models than we do. 

The fragments of paving unearthed were 
not remarkable, the most noteworthy being 
part of a mosaic pavement found in house 
No. 1 in Insula XXIII, which is formed of 
mixed tile and tessere. The object of this 
combination of opus sectile with opus ¢essel- 
latum was obviously to imitate the marble 
floorings which were held in such high favour 
in the Italy of old. 

Among the miscellaneous exhibits were 
several bucket-handles, brooches with safety- 
pins, a small, much-incrusted padlock, keys, 
styli, a bronze bucket, and some old iron strap- 
work, taken from wooden doors, 34 inchesthick. 

Not the least suggestive item was a small 
case containing a carefully arranged and 
labelled collection of flower and fruit seeds, 
which have been found in the pits and wells 
of the ancient town. These include common 
fruits, such as the strawberry, blackberry, 
apple, damson, bullace and cherry, and the 
seeds of many familiar wild-flowers. Among 
the latter may be named the poppy, night- 
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shade, ragged robin, white campion, violet, 
dog-rose, marigold, burdock, meadow-sweet, 
marsh-marigold, hemlock, St. John’s wort 
and knot-grass. The names are pleasantly 
suggestive of orchards and meadows and 
flower-starred woods and brakes as a back- 
ground to the homes of the Silchester folk of 
1800 years ago. 

The committee propose, during the current 
year to excavate a strip of ground east of 
Insule XXI. and XXII., and, if possible, to 
begin the systematic exploration of the grass 
field in the centre of the town. They appeal 
for the necessary funds to enable the work to 
be carried out as efficiently as in the past 
eleven seasons. Subscriptions and donations 
may be sent to the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Excavation Fund, F. G. Hilton Price, 
Esq. (17 Collingham Gardens, South Ken- 
sington), or the Honorary Secretary, W. H. 
St. John Hope, Esq. (Burlington House, W. ). 

L. 


Gay 


Antiquatian iRQews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HonceE sold on 
the 11th instant nineteen choice MSS. from the 
library of a well-known collector, which realized 
high prices, as follow: A finely decorated Carta 
Executoria, 1650, £31; Passion de nostre Seigneur 
Jesu Christ, translatée de Latin, a la requeste de 
Dame Ysabel de Bavieres, Royne de France, Sec. 
XV., £230; Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiz, 
en Francais, par J. de Meun, Sec. XV., £210; 
Vegetii Mulomedicinz, Sec. XV., £87; Vincent 
de Beauvais, Tierce Partie du Mirouer Historial, 
translatée par J. de Vignay, finely illuminated, Sec. 
XIV., £100; German MS. on fortifications, with 
7 large and remarkable drawings of equestrian 
emblems of the planets, Sec. XV., £126; Durandus, 
Super Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, by a Lincoln 
scribe, 1336, £99; Philippe de Maizieres, Le Songe 
du Vieil Pelerin, illuminated, Sec. XV., £205; 
Josephus les Anciennetez des Juifs, 13 miniatures, 
£955; a finely illuminated Hore of the fifteenth 
century, £730. The nineteen MSS. produced the 
high total of £3,055 10s.—A theneum, May 25. 
os 2% 


2% 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge com- 
menced the sale of the Barrois collection of MSS., 
the property of the Earl of Ashburnham, on 
Monday, the roth inst. Very high prices were 
VOL. XXXVII. 





realized, of which we report the chief. Antiphonale 
of St. Germain des Prés, written by C. Mercier, a 
monk of the monastery, 1729, and finely illuminated, 
£106; Le Livre du Comte d’Artois, fifteenth 
century, 84 miniatures, £455; Sermones S. 
Augustini et quzedam alia, sixth or seventh century, 
£315; Historia S. Augustini, with drawings from 
which the early block-books were made, £655; 
Boéthius cum Expositione Roberti aa erg 
Episcopi, fifteenth century, with illuminations, 
£540; Boéthius en Francois, par Jehan de Meun, 
etc., illuminated, fifteenth century, £108; Anglo- 
Norman and other Charters (1,179), A.D. 1269-1771, 
£305; Chastellain, Misterieuse Fiction faicte en 
Trois Personnages pour Pierre de Bresze, Prisonnier 
a Loches, fifteenth century, £138; Comestor, La 
Bible Historiée, 70 miniatures, fourteenth century, 
£390; Dante, Commedia, fourteenth century, from 
Lord Guildford’s collection, £630; Dialogus Crea- 
turarum, with original paintings of subjects after- 
wards reproduced in wood in the early printed 
editions, fifteenth century, £350: Vie du Vaillant 
Bertrand du Guesclin, miniatures in camaieu gris, 
fourteenth century, £1,500; Evangelistarium, eighth 
or ninth century, illuminated, with an ancient 
ivory plaque in the binding, £700; another, ninth 
century, with an ivory plaque in the binding, £320; 
Evangelia Quatuor cum Prologis S. Hieronymi, 
ninth to tenth century, with an ancient ivory 
plaque in the binding, £490; Evangiles en Frangais, 
fifteenth century, with miniatures, £175; Gaces de 
la Buignes, Roman des Deduis de la Chasse, four- 
teenth century, £102; Gilles li Muisis, Abbé de 
S. Martin de Tournay, CZuvres Poétiques, four- 
teenth century, £660; B. de Glanville, Propriétés 
des Choses, par Jehan Corbichon, fourteenth 
century, with miniatures, £295; Le Livre du 
Gouvernement des Princes, 120 miniatures, four- 
teenth century, £685.—A theneum, June 15. 





A AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—May 2.—Mr. J.. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P., in the chair—The Rev. W. 
Bazeley communicated a brief account of further 
excavations at Hayles Abbey, Gloucestershire, in 
1900, with special reference to the tiles found.— 
Mr. H. Brakspear submitted an architectural de- 
scription of the abbey church, as revealed by the 
ground-plan and fragments found. As built be- 
tween 1246 and 1251, the church was of the Abbey 
Dore type, with an eastern procession-path and 
chapels beyond the presbytery, which was aisled. 
But after the gift of the famous relic of the Holy 
Blood in 1270 an apsidal chapel was built for the 
shrine that contained this behind the high altar, 
and the procession-path and chapels were replaced 
by a ring of polygonal chapels, after the fashion of 
Westminster and Tewkesbury.—Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope read some notes on the Holy Blood, 
with reference to its removal from the abbey and 
final disappearance.—Mr. I. J. Coleman, through 
the secretary, exhibited a bronze spearhead found 
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at Croydon, of the unusual length of 314 inches, 
less the point, which is missing —Mr. Max Rosen- 
heim exhibited a bronze figure of Silenus found in 
Fenchurch Street, London.—Atheneum, May 18. 
May 9.—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. W. Gowland read the first part of a 
paper on ‘‘ The Early Metallurgy of Silver and 
Lead,”’ in which the metallurgy of lead from the 
earliest times down to those of the Romans was 
dealt with at length. His account was based on 
the débris and other remains of the ancient mining 
and smelting operations which have been discovered 
from time to time; on their interpretation by means 
of a comparative study of primitive appliances 
and processes which still survive in use in some 
countries, notably in Japan; and on the results of 
chemical analyses. The metallurgy of lead was 
considered before that of silver, because the ores 
from which silver was then obtained were either 
lead ores or silver ores containing lead. In the 
absence of lead, silver could not be extracted. 
The localities of the mines which yielded lead in 
pre-Roman times were pointed out, and it was 
shown that up to, and even during, the period of 
Greek supremacy these mines were worked chiefly 
for the silver which the ores contained, and that 
lead was in but limited use. In Roman times the 
metal was first applied to useful purposes on an 
extensive scale, chiefly in connection with the 
supply and distribution of water and the construc- 
tion of baths. For these it was that the mines of 
Sardinia, Spain, and especially of Britain, were so 
assiduously worked. Gaul and Germany yielded 
but comparatively little lead. The smelting of the 
ore was conducted in low hearths, closely resembling 
those = pee and the metal obtained was cast in 
inscribed moulds in the forms familiar to us in 
Roman pigs of lead. Many of these pigs had been 
found in England. Eleven are in the British 
Museum, and by the kind permission of Mr. Read, 
Keeper of British and Medizval Antiquities, Mr. 
Gowland had made analyses of them. From the 
results obtained he had been able to refer those of 
doubtful origin to the mining districts where they 
were produced. As regards purity, with one ex- 
ception from Somersetshire, they all contained 
only small quantities of silver, and in other re- 
spects compared favourably with modern lead. 
The same was true of all the specimens of Roman 
worked lead which he had examined. The Roman 
methods of producing sheets and pipes were ex- 
plained. He had made a special chemical and 
microscopical examination of the curious joints of 
these pipes. They were found to have been made 
by three methods, viz., autogenous soldering, 
“burning together’’ with lead containing only a 
little tin, and ordinary soldering with a solder of 
the same composition as one of the soft solders of 
the present day. The specimens illustrating two 
of these methods were dug up at Silchester. Ex- 
amples were also adduced of the use of lead asa 
material in construction, for coffins, and for many 
minor purposes.—Mr. A. Prevost, Governor of the 
Bank of England, exhibited a fine series of medizval 
jugs and other vessels lately found in a well within 
a courtyard of the Bank; also a large quantity of 


fragments of Roman and other pottery, and various 
miscellaneous antiquities unearthed during the 
underpinning of the walls.—A theneum, May 25. 


RoyaL ARCHHOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. — General 
meeting, Wednesday, June 5, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, K.C.I.E., president, in the chair.—Pro- 
fessor W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A., gave an 
account of the exploration of a cairn at Gop, near 
Prestatyn, on the east side of the Vale of Clwyd, 
and of a cave discovered close by. The cairn, 
called in local talk the Tomb of Queen Boadicea, 
consisted of a pile of blocks of limestone 330 feet 
long, 223 feet wide, and 46 feet high. A shaft was 
sunk in the centre to the level of the solid rock, and 
from this three driftways were carried along the 
line of the rock to a distance of 30 feet with but 
negative results, the only remains met with being 
a few bones of sheep or goat, hog and ox or horse 
of the usual prehistoric refuse-heap type. The 
stones were too loose to allow the exploration to be 
carried on further without timbering, and it was 
found impossible to satisfactorily explore the heap 
without removing the whole of the stones, The 
cairn probably marks the position of the sepulchral 
cave which was discovered below at a distance of 
141 feet. The site of this cave was marked by a 
fox-earth which completely covered the entrance. 
On cutting into it the broad opening of the cave 
was revealed, filled with three distinct deposits. 
On the rocky floor of the interior of the cave was a 
stiff yellow clay, from 1 to 2 feet thick, belonging 
to the glacial period, and without any fossil re- 
mains. Above this was a layer of gray clay, 2 feet, 
containing the remains of the cave hyzna, bison, 
stag, reindeer, roedeer, horse, and woolly rhino- 
ceros. Above this, and extending to the roof of 
the cavern, was a prehistoric accumulation, con- 
taining bones of the domestic animals used for food 
by man, about 6 feet thick, proved by the asso- 
ciated pottery to belong to the Bronze Age. It was 
largely a refuse-heap, accumulated during the time 
it was occupied by man. As this was worked away 
towards the inside a large number of bones were 
met with underneath slabs of stone, and when these 
were removed a wall became visible, built of rubble- 
stone, about 4 feet high and 4 feet long. This 
proved to be one of three walls of a sepulchral 
chamber, the fourth being formed by the inner 
wall of the cave. Inside were the remains of up- 
wards of thirteen skeletons of various ages which 
had been buried in successive times in a contracted 
posture. Associated with them were fragments of 
pottery of the Bronze Age, two links of jet or Kim- 
meridge coal, and a carefully-ground flint flake, 
looking almost like the blade of an ivory paper- 
knife. The examination of the skulls proved that 
the predominant type was that of the long oval- 
headed inhabitants of the district in the Neolithic 
Age, while two were round heads belonging to the 
later Goidelic conquerors of Britain in the Bronze 
Age. One of these was a female skull. This asso- 
ciation of the two races in one family vault affords 
clear proof that at this time the fusion of peoples 
had begun, which has been going on ever since, a 
fusion in the course of which the Iberic tongue 
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gradually became obliterated. In later times the 
arrival of the Brythonic peoples caused in its turn 
Gaelic to yield place to the Welsh tongue, and to 
be represented mainly by isolated names of places 
and rivers. Professor Dawkins thought it very 
probable that the cairn was made to mark the site 
of the family sepulchre.—Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
C.B., F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ Medizval Lava- 
tories,” illustrating his subject with a drawing of 
the twelfth-century example at Christ Church, 
Canterbury. He gavea list of remaining ong 0 
chiefly monastic, divided into two classes, those 
with circular or octagonal plan, and those with 
rectangular plan. Of these the first class contained 
all the earlier examples. Referring to the lava- 
tories at Canterbury and at Mellifont, visited in 
1900 by the Institute, he noted the persistency of 
the opinion held by a former generation of anti- 
quaries that these buildings were baptistries; at 
Canterbury the authorities went so far as to place 
a font in the upper chamber there, by way of re- 
storing the building to its original use. The 
description of the great lavatory at Durham, from 
the ‘‘ Rites of Durham,” gave an excellent idea of 
the magnificence of these structures in the larger 
monastic houses. Of the second class, with rect- 
angular plan, a very fine specimen existed at 
Gloucester in the north wall of the cloister, com- 
plete except for the lead linings of the water-trough. 
This form was the usual one for domestic lava- 
tories, which were sometimes very large, as in the 
case of one of which it is recorded that a hundred 
knights and ladies could wash there at the same 
time. 


BriTISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 1.— 
Annual general meeting, Mr. C. H. Compton, 
vice-president, in the chair.—A very interesting 
account of the exploration of a tumulus in Bucken- 
ham Fields, Norfolk, was contributed by Lord 
Amherst, of Hackney, and read by the Fev. H. 
|. D. Astley. The tumulus is one of the two 
arge tumuli on Lord Amherst’s property, situated 
about seven miles north of Brandon, and was 
opened by him in August last in the presence of 
a large party interested and experienced in such 
operations, including Professor McKenny Hughes, 
Professor Mahaffy, and others. The mound was 
divided by the explorers into quadrants, separate 
parties undertaking each, so as to insure that 
nothing could be overlooked, and the whole face 
was dug clean down to the undisturbed sand and 
gravel. Notwithstanding the care exercised, no 
secondary or contemporary marginal interment 
was found. In the north-west quadrant an old 
horseshoe without calkins was met with, raising 
the hope that Saxon remains might be near, and 
in the south-west quadrant some bones of domestic 
animals, suggesting relics of the funeral feast, but 
nothing came of them. In the north-east quadrant, 
however, in the afternoon of the last day’s work, 
a skeleton was uncovered lying with the head 
pointing, not to the centre of measurement, but to 
the highest part of the mound, from which it was 
distant about 3 feet in a north-easterly direction. 
The bones not being so well preserved as to render 


it easy to remove them without further appliances, 
it was decided to cover them up again, undis- 
turbed, until such time as the rest of the mound 
could be systematically explored. The skeleton 
was lying on its right side, with the knees drawn 
up and the hands raised to the head, which rested 
on the right hand. This posture indicated a 
British interment. The body lay at a depth of 
5 feet 3 inches from the surface of the ground, and 
about 1 foot 6 inches from the bottom of the made 
ground. After Professor Hughes and others of 
the party had left, a further interesting discovery 
was made, consisting of a circle of charred earth 
and ashes some 6 inches in width, forming an 
almost complete ring round the skeleton, and at a 
distance of about 2 feet from it. As the body did 
not occur in the centre nor at the bottom of the 
mound, but at a great depth near the centre, it 
seems quite possible that it may be a contemporary 
burial of secondary importance, and that the prin- 
cipal interment may still be concealed under the 
deepest part of the mound not yet explored.— 
Mr. T. Cato Worsfold gave an interesting de- 
scription based upon his own research, and obser- 
vations of the Porta Nigra, or Great Gate of Treves. 
—Mr. Blashill, the Rev. Evelyn White, Mr. Gould, 
Mr. S. W. Kershaw, and others, took part in the 
discussion which followed the papers. 

May 15.—Mr. C. H. Compton, vice-president, 
presiding.—'‘ Early Colonization of Britain by 
Highly-civilized and Refined Immigrants ’’ formed 
the subject of a carefully-thought-out and original 
paper by Dr. Phené, F.S.A. The author, who has 
travelled extensively in the Levant and in the 
Spanish and Italian shores and islands, has re- 
cently been studying and examining some very 
ancient records which have reference to the early 
States in and around Etruria in the pre-Roman 
age. These States contracted with Carthage not to 
colonize a particular island, the name of which was 
carefully concealed under an anonym. By tracing 
the routes of certain tribes mentioned by Julius 
Czsar and Diodorus Siculus, he had been able to 
find corresponding remains of such tribes with 
identically the same place-name in each case, lead- 
ing towards and into Britain, which all tended to 
show that the anonymous island was Britain. By 
a breach of the contract with Carthage the island 
had been so colonized, and enormous wealth had 
been accumulated of the gold from Ireland and of 
many valuable, products from Britain, leading to 
the inference that this secretly-conducted commerce 
had been heard of by Czsar, who in consequence 
summoned the congress of merchants to ascertain 
the particulars, but, failing to obtain the informa- 
tion through the reticence of the merchants, in- 
vaded Britain, and returned with ‘‘ much booty,”’ 
as related by Strabo. It is an interesting question 
whether this booty was gold; several classical 
writers record gold as a British export. The paper 
was illustrated by several well-drawn charts and 
plans.—Mr. Allan Ovenden Collard followed with 
some interesting particulars of the history of the 
very ancient body of ‘‘ Free Fishers and Dredgers”’ 
of Whitstable, famous for its ovsters from Roman 
times, for it was about the year a.D. 80 that they 
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were first exported to Rome by Julius Agricola. 
The history of Whitstable is most closely inter- 
woven with its fishermen, who have a history and 
ancestry reaching far back in the dim past. Some 
of the family names can be traced back for cen- 
turies in the enrolment-books preserved by the pre- 
sent Whitstable Fishery Company. 

$une 5.—Mr. Blashill in the chair—Mr. E. W. 
Fry, of Dover, sent photographs of the Romano- 
British pottery recently discovered at Walmer, and 
a plan of the site, with some interesting notes. 
Among the exhibits were two antique candlesticks 
of iron, of peculiar construction, probably of Dutch 
origin, shown by Dr. Winstone, who also exhibited 
some leaf-shaped and some barbed arrow-heads 
with modern mounts.——Dr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘Some Aspects of the 
Life and Times of King Alfred the Great.” 


a 
FoLkLore Society.—May 15—The president, Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook, C.B., in the chair. The Chair- 
man referred in sympathetic terms to the loss the 
science of anthropology and folklore had sustained 
by the death of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers and Miss 
Christian Maclagan.— Mr. E. Lovett exhibited 
some crescents and discs used as amulets and 
charms in various parts of the world.—Miss Burne 
also exhibited some charms against the evil eye 
from Italy.—Mr. F. T. Elworthy read a paper 
entitled ‘‘Dischi Sacri,’’ which was profusely 
illustrated by lantern slides; and in the discussion 
which followed Dr. Gaster, Mr. Kirby, Dr. Ran- 
king, Miss Burne, the Rev. Mr. Cornish, and the 
president, took part. 
2% 25 

Society OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—June 5.— 
Professor A. H. Sayce, president, gave a short 
address on recent discoveries in the East; and 
Professor Dr. Wiedemann read a paper on ‘‘ Bronze 
Circles and Purification Vessels in Egyptian 
Temples.” 


As) 2% AN) : 
Professor Duns, D.D., took the chair at the 
April meeting of the Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF 


ScoTLanD. In the first paper Sir Arthur Mitchell 
described a curious old brass lamp which had been 
sent to him a year ago of a pattern which he had 
never before seen. It resembled a cruse, with 
eight lights in a row, and a single under-vessel to 
catch the droppings of oil, the whole being attached 
to a sconce to hung against a wall. The second 
paper, also by Sir Arthur Mitchell, was entitled 
“ Remarks on Books of Travel in Scotland, with a 
List of such Books.’’—In the next paper the Hon. 
John Abercromby gave an account of the discovery 
of a group of cinerary urns on the farm of Standing 
Stones, in the parish of New Deer, Aberdeenshire. 
—lIn the last paper Dr. Joseph Anderson described 
a remarkable hoard of bronze implements and orna- 
ments, and buttons of jet or lignite found last summer 
at Migdale, on the estate of Skibo, Sutherland, and 
now exhibited to the society by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, of Skibo, F.S.A. Scot. The hoard was 
found after blasting the top of a knoll of granite, 
situated on the moor at the west end of Loch 
Migdale, and about a mile from Bonar Bridge. 


Near the knoll are two hut-circles, and all around, 
but at greater distances, are the remains of many 
tumuli and cairns. The hoard consists of two flat 
axes of bronze, three pairs of plain solid arm-rings 
of bronze, a pair of flat arm-rings with moulded 
and chased ornamentation, part of an arm-ring of 
thin bronze with ornament in repoussé work on 
a chased ground, a necklace of forty or thereby 
cylindrical beads of thin bronze, each formed of a 
rectangular plate of very thin bronze, rolled round, 
and covering a cylindrical core of wood, perforated 
lengthwise for the string. They are of several 
sizes, graduated, apparently, to suit their various 
positions in the necklace. There are also two ear 
pendants, made by beating the one end of a piece 
of bronze flat, and forming the other end into a 
igs = termination, which was bent into a 
oop. There are four conical hollow bosses of thin 
bronze of different sizes, the largest scarcely more 
than 1 inch in diameter, and } inch in height, and 
provided with a couple of marginal pin-holes 
opposite to each other, apparently with the pur- 
pose of fastening or sewing the mon to something, 
probably as ornaments upon a belt or band. Six 
conical buttons of jet or lignite of the usual type, 
with the holes in the flat side meeting each other 
obliquely for the fastening, are also of different 
sizes, from about 1 inch to 13 inches in diameter. 
Among about a score of hoards of Bronze Age 
implements recorded in Scotland, the majority 
belong rather to the late than to the early part of 
the Bronze period. Only a few have occurred in 
which flat axes of the early type have been present, 
and of these few the Migdale hoard is by far the 
most important and interesting. It does not seem 
to be the hoard of a bronze founder or travelling 
trader, but the personal hoard of an individual or 
family of some consequence and wealth. 


4 2 445 


In May the members of the BRaDForD HIsToRICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY made an excursion to 
Wharfedale. The party first visited Farnley Hall. 
Here, by the kindness of Mr. F. H. Fawkes, the 
members were privileged to inspect the many valu- 
able and interesting art treasures, as well as many 
mementoes of the great strife between King Charles 
and his Parliament. The former included the 
priceless collection of Turner drawings, and numer- 
ous other masterpieces from the various schools 
represented by Vandyke, Rubens, Velasquez, Van 
Leyden, Hogarth, Romney, etc. Turner’s York- 
shire drawings called for particular admiration, 
notably those of Bolton Abbey and the familiar 
Strid, with its misty sunlight and wonderful realiza- 
tion of the powerful torrent in motion. The 
famous ‘‘ Haven of Dort,’’ one of the most per- 
fected works (signed and dated) of the great master, 
was also greatly admired. From Farnley the party 
proceeded to visit the churches of Leathley and 
Stainburn. Mr. Speight read an interesting paper 
on the former. From Stainburn the return journey 
was made by Ormescliff, Pool, and Otley. The 
excursion was admirably arranged by Mr. J. A. 
Clapham, who had prepared for the occasion a pro- 
gramme illustrated by views of Farnley Hall and 
Leathley, kindly lent by Mr. Harry Speight. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of iQew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


ITINERARY OF KinG Epwarp I. THROUGHOUT His 
REIGN, 1272-1307. By Henry Gough, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Seven maps. Paisley: Alex- 
andey Gardner. 1900. 2 vols., 4to. Pp. viii, 
177 and 317. Price 3os. net. ; 

These two handsome quarto volumes will prove 
of great service to the historical student, as well 
as to the writers of county or local history, whilst 
they are indispensable to the reference shelves of 
any good library. Edward I. was proclaimed King 
on November 20, 1272, four days after his father’s 
death, when his reign began, but being on the 
Continent, he was not crowned until his return in 
August, 1274. During that period there is very 
little direct documentary evidence respecting the 
King’s movements, but from his coronation till his 
death there are very few days not accounted for in 
the various public records. These records have 
all been thoroughly searched by Mr. Gough, and 
include the Almain, Chancery, Charter, Close, 
Fine, Liberate, Patent, Pardon, Redisseisin, 
Roman, Scotch, Vascon, Wardrobe, and Welsh 
Rolls, as well as various other documents. The 
labour must have been immense, and wherever 
we have tested the results, the information and 
references are accurate. 

It is a considerable help to the due understanding 
of this daily register of the King’s progresses and 
sojournings that a contemporary calendar, ex- 
hibiting the Roman reckoning of the months and 
days, and also showing the fixed festivals, in- 
cluding the saints’ days which were most com- 
monly observed in England, Wales, and Scotland 
in the thirteenth century, is affixed to the first 
volume. The one given is a copy of a calendar 
of a Yorkshire religious house of the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, which is in the Bodleian 
Library. The calendar affixed to the second 
volume, which deals so largely with Edward's 
campaigns on the other side of the Border, is that 
of Herdmanston, attached to an antiphonary of 
the period, and which has already been printed in 
Bishop Forbes’ Kalendars of Scottish Saints. 

The daily movements of that energetic Sovereign 
Edward I. are more interesting and varied than 
those of any other of our monarchs, and show the 
intricacies and extent of his journeyings through- 
out England, Wales, and Scotland, as well as 
in foreign parts. The restless John during his 
short and wretched reign was ever on the move; 
but England has probably never had a Sovereign 
who knew her so well and thoroughly, notwith- 
standing his long absences in Wales, Scotland, and 
on the Continent, as was the case with Edward I. 
The first two months of his crowned life were 
chiefly spent at Windsor, Westminster, the Tower, 
and Kennington, so as to get the central reins of 
government well in his grasp; but in November 


and December he was in Northamptonshire, tarry- 
ing not only at the castle of the county town, but 
also at Fotheringay, King’s Cliffe, Geddington, 
and Silverston. During 1275 he sojourned at 
various places in the counties of Beds, Berks, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Derby, Dorset, Essex, 
Gloucester, Hants, Herts, Leicester, Middlesex, 
Oxford, Rutland, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Warwick, 
and Wilts. By the year 1280 the King had re- 
peatedly visited every English county save Corn- 
wall, Devon, and Monmouth. Devon was visited 
in 1285 and Monmouth in 1291, but the remote 
county of the West was never reached. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the reign 
of Edward were his eight expeditions into Scotland, 
two of which were merely diplomatic. Maps are 
given of the King’s progresses in the whole of 
these expeditions save the last, when Edward did 
not cross the Border, but died at Burgh-on-Sands, 
Cumberland, within view of Scotland, on July 7, 
1307. Good historical summaries are given of all 
these expeditions, which have never before been so 
clearly manifested. 

The general plan of these pages is to give in the 
first column the numbers of the days of the month; 
in the second, the days of the week, every Sunday 
being marked by the Dominical letter; in the 
third, the principal movable feasts and other 
anniversaries; in the fourth, the names of the 
places where the King is recorded to have been; 
in the fifth, the name of the county or province in 
which the place is situated; and in the sixth, the 
references to the authorities for the facts stated in 
the other columns. 

The sumptuous style of printing leaves all these 
points most manifest, but we a little grudge the 
somewhat large space of barren paper that might 
have been profitably used. It would have been 
yet more interesting and helpful if Mr. Gough had 
given notes as to the sojourn of the King at places 
that are now obscure or of no importance. For 
instance, so far as Northamptonshire is concerned, 
the King tarried at Brackley, Brampton, Brig- 
stock, Byfield, Deane, Easton, Eaton, Finedon, 
Fotheringay, Geddington, Guilsborough, Har- 
rington, Helmdon, King’s Cliffe, Overston, 
Pipewell, Pytchley, Rockingham, Rothwell, Sil- 
verston, Sulby, Towcester, Wakerley, Wansford, 
and Wellingborough, in addition to more prolonged 
sojourns at Northampton Castle. In each of these 
cases a little careful research would have yielded 
suggestive notes. As to his visits to Pipewell 
and Sulby, the one a Cistercian and the other a 
Premonstratensian abbey, the royal sojourn must 
have been for devotional purposes, as they were in 
neither case convenient halting-places on the route 
selected. 

The indexes to these volumes are admirable.— 
J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


xk *« 

THe Sociat Lire oF THE HEBREWS. By the 
Rev. Edward Day. ‘‘The Semitic Series.’’ 
London: John C. Nimmo. 1901. Crown 8vo., 
pp. viii., 255. Price 5s. net. 

This second volume of what promises to be a 
valuable series of manuals is, naturally, not quite 
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equal in interest to its predecessor. In treating of 
the lives and customs of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, Professor Sayce had a wealth of contem- 
porary materials of undoubted authenticity ready 
to his hand in the many wonderful ‘‘ volumes "’ of 
clay which have been brought to light and trans- 
lated within the last few decades, The result was 
a book of unusual interest and value. Mr. Day, 
the author of the volume before us, has not the 
same advantages. He accepts to the full the latest 
results of Biblical criticism, and has to construct 
his pictures of Hebrew social life under the Judges 
or under the Monarchy by a careful comparison of 
the somewhat fragmentary indications, often far 
from contemporaneous, contained in the books of 
the Old Testament, with the aid of such light and 
suggestion as may be obtained from the writings of 
the chief critics and exponents of Israel’s history 
and religion. The result is a carefully-written 
volume, which, though somewhat pedestrian in 
style, deserves attentive study. All Mr. Day’s 
conclusions and opinions will not be acceptable to 
controversialists ; but he has brought together and 
presented in a fairly readable form the fruits of 
much laborious and patient study. 


THE Oak HAMLET; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
HIsToRY AND ASSOCIATIONS OF THE VILLAGE 
oF OckHAM, SuRREY. Compiled by Henry 
St. John Hick Bashall. Illustrations. London: 
Elliot Stock. 1900. 8vo., pp. xii, 54. Price 


5S. net. 

This pretty little book will interest the residents 
in Ockham and their immediate friends, but will 
hardly appeal to a much larger public. The 
etymology exemplified in Mr. Bashall’s title is not 
above suspicion, and throughout the book the 
author is evidently talking to his friends and neigh- 
bours. The world at large is hardly likely to be 
interested in the fact that ‘‘last Advent’’ Mr. 
Bashall and his fellow-choirmen “ were practising 
the old tune Helmsley to the hymn ‘Lo, He 
comes,’’’ or that the residents are ‘‘ fortunate in 
having such a high-class hotel as the ’’ So-and-so 
in Ockham. There are interesting gleanings in 
Mr. Bashall’s pages, but they are overlaid with 
chit-chat. The oddest thing in the booklet is the 
devotion of one of the fifty-four pages to a tabular 
list of the Kings and Queens of England since the 
Conquest, printed ‘‘to facilitate comparison of 
dates.”’ 

* 


THE ALDERMEN OF CRIPPLEGATE WARD FROM A.D. 
1276 TO A.D. 1900. Compiled by John James 
Baddeley. London: J. J. Baddeley. 1900. 
8vo., pp. viii, 256. Price 5s. 

Mr. Baddeley, who is both author and publisher 
of this handsome volume, is Deputy for Cripplegate 
Ward Without, and we can only wish that all his 
municipal brethren would do for the other wards 
of the City what he has done with so much public 
spirit for Cripplegate. The book contains, besides 
a chronological list and a series of biographical 
notices of the aldermen of Cripplegate Ward, notes 
on the office of alderman—dqualification, nomina- 
tion, duties, and so forth—and other miscellanea. 
Cripplegate can boast of no alderman of specially 


outstanding fame; but the biographical notices, 
which fill about half the volume, are carefully 
done and form a valuable addition to municipal 
biography. The price of the book is nominal, and 
Mr. Baddeley, who issues it from his own place of 
business at Chapel Works, Moor Lane, E.C., 
generously promises that the whole of the proceeds 
of the sale shall be given in aid of the funds of the 
Metropolitan Dispensary. 
* 


Tue History OF THE MATHESONS. By Alexander 
Mackenzie. Second edition. Edited, largely 
rewritten, and added to by Alexander MacBain, 
M.A. Illustrations. Stirling: Eneas Mackay; 
London: Gibbings and Co., Ltd. 1900. 8vo., 

p. 162. Price ros. 6d. net. 

The first edition of Mr. Mackenzie’s History of 
the Mathesons appeared in 1882, and has been long 
out of print. Mr. MacBain has now rewritten 
most of that work, and has about doubled its size, 
so that this is practically a new volume. To all of 
the name of Matheson this book specially appeals, 
and by them it is sure to be welcomed. By those 
also who are interested in the history of the 
northern clans of Scotland these pages cannot fail 
to be appreciated. It has no particular value for 
the general reader or historian, as the Mathesons 
were but a minor clan, with no charters and with 
no references thereto in public documents. 


* Kk * 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. Davip’s. By 
Philip A. Robson, A.R.I.B.A. Plan and fifty 
illustrations. London: George Bell and Sons. 
1901. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 104. Price 1s. 6d. 
net. 

With the return of summer, travellers are 
beginning to arrange the path of their pilgrimage, 
and this, the latest addition to the admirably edited 
‘‘Cathedral Series’’ of handbooks, comes very 
opportunely with the promise of a pleasant holiday 
to the sightseer, the art student, and ecclesiologist 
alike,. in a remarkably inaccessible part of the 
country. It would be superfluous to add anything 
to the praise which has already been so liberally 
accorded to these excellent aids to an interesting 
and useful study of the famous buildings they so 
clearly and exhaustively describe.—H. P. F. 


* 

BYE-GONES, RELATING TO WALES AND THE BORDER 

CounTIES, 1899-1900 (vol. vi., second series). 

Oswestry: Woodall, Minshall and Co. 4to, pp. 
524. Price ros. 

This most useful publication continues to collect 
and preserve traditions, items of folklore and 
popular beliefs, notes on ancient records, customs, 
dialects, place-names, and the like. It is difficult 
to say anything new about the work. The volume 
before us appears to be quite up to the average of 
its predecessors, and deserves a very hearty 
welcome. The editor specially acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Egerton Phillimore for much 
valuable help in the revision of the proofs and in 
other ways. Why does not the editor, or the 
publisher, or whoever may be responsible, drop 
the extraneous letter in the title? Bygones would 
be correct, but Bye-gones simply perpetuates a vulgar 
error. 
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THE ORNAMENTS OF THE Rusric. Alcuin Club 
Tracts. No.1. By J.T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 
Second edition. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co. Pp.7o. Prices5s. 

This tract was first published in 1898, and is now 
re-issued in a second edition, with apparently no 
alterations of any kind, for the title-page is still 
dated 1898. We have nothing to add to the notice 
which appeared in the Antiguary for a 1898. 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s tract is a most valuable ac- 
count of the ‘‘ornaments’’ of a pre-Reformation 
church, and contains clear and authoritative ex- 
planations of many names and things concerning 
which many good folk are sadly confused. There 
is an excellent index. But while thus acknowledg- 
ing the singular value of its contents, we must 
adhere to our protest, made simply on grammatical 
and archeological grounds, against Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s extraordinary interpretation of the ‘‘ Or- 
naments Rubric,’’ as it is usually called, in the 
Prayer-Book. He argues that it authorizes the 
retention of all such ‘‘ ornaments’’ as were in use 
in the second year of Edward VI., whereas it seems 
to us that nothing could be plainer than the direc- 
tion that such things were to be retained as were 
authorized by an Act of Parliament 2 Edward VI.—a 
very different matter. 

x xk * 

PopuLaR STUDIES IN MyTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND 
Fotktore. No. to, ‘‘ The Romance Cycle of 
Charlemagne and his Peers.’’ By Jessie 
L. Weston. London: D. Nutt. 1go01. Sewed, 
pp. 46. Price 6d. net. 

This is one of the best of these useful booklets. 
Miss Weston gives a careful and condensed study 
of that cycle of romances relating to Charlemagne 
and his peers, which played so large and so im- 
portant a part in the development of European 
romantic literature. In this connection there is 
still much inedited material, but the capital 
bibliography affixed to this little book shows how 
extensively already the rich field has been worked. 

* * 

The most interesting contribution in the Ulster 
Journal of Archa@ology for April is ‘‘ Some Notes on 
the old Irish ‘Sweat-Houses’ at Assaroe, Bally- 
shannon,’’ by F. W. Lockwood, which is liberally 
illustrated. These curious little hovels, which were 
used of old for the cure of rheumatism, must surely 
have presented great difficulties of entrance to many 
patients. Mr. Dix continues his useful ‘‘ Ulster 
Bibliography.’’ In the Genealogical Magazine for 
June are articles on ‘‘ The British Colonies in the 
British Flag,’’ ‘‘ An Ancient Irish Document and 
its History,” ‘‘ The Privileges of the College of 
Arms,” and the continuations of various serial 
articles. 


*x* * * 

Among the pamphlets on our table are two of 
special interest. Mr. I. Chalkley Gould has re- 
printed his paper on ‘‘Early Defensive Earth- 
works,’ from the Journal of the British Archzolo- 
gical Association, and in it makes an attempt at the 
classification of these remains. Mr. Gould's judg- 
ments are of course to some extent tentative, and 
are open to correction, but he deserves thanks for 
taking the initiative in the matter. The other 


pamphlet before us is a reprint of Dr. Perceval 
Wright's paper, ‘‘ Notes on the Cross of Cong,” 
reproduced from the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. Attention was first 
called to this valuable relic in 1838. Dr. Wright 
briefly chronicles previous notices of it, and then 
gives a very full and minute description of the 
Cross and its inscriptions. The paper is illustrated 
by a view of the central portion of the Cross, and a 
coloured plate showing the enamels. 


*x* Kk x 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of No. 1 
of the Caxton Magazine (Messrs. Blades, East and 
Blades), April, price 1s., a beautifully produced 
magazine intended to be the official organ of the 
Institute of Printers and Kindred Trades. It con- 
tains much matter of interest to typographers, and 
has as a supplement a fine facsimile reproduction 
of Joseph Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, 1683. The 
page portrait-plates of Guttenberg and Koster are 
capital. Other magazines and papers before us are 
the East Anglian, May; the American Antiquarian, 
May and June; the Architects’ Magazine, May; 
L’Argus des Revues, No. 1 (new series), May; the 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. Archeological Journal, April; 
East London Antiquities, May, and a little hand-book 
to the ‘‘Old Manor-House of Bichill, Knares- 
burgh,’’ with two views of the house before and 
after restoration, which make one wish that the 
restorers could have held their hand. 
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Correspondence. 
ee: | a 
PRE-REFORMATION PATENS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


In the review of Llandaff Church Plate (ante, 
p- 192), it is said that the paten found by Mr. Halli- 
day at Llanmaes brings up the total of pre-Reforma- 


“tion patens to twenty. This is a mistake, as there 


are about one hundred known to exist in different 
parts of the country, and in Norfolk alone there are 
thirty-four. 

There should also be no difficulty in deciding as to 
the date of the Llanmaes hall-marks, for although it 
may be doubtful to which cycle the date-letter 
belongs if considered by itself, the punch with the 
leopard’s head which accompanies the date-letter is 
entirely different in form in cycles 1 and 3. 

T. M. FALLow. 

Coatham, Redcar. 

[The word “hall-marked ” was accidentally omitted 
in the statement as to pre-Reformation patens taken 
from Mr. Halliday’s book. Old English Plate, by 
Mr. Cripps, mentions only nineteen ‘‘hall-marked 

re-Reformation patens,” and therefore Mr. Halliday 
is right in speaking of the Llanmaes paten as the 
twentieth on record. No doubt Mr. Halliday will 
be glad if Mr. Fallow can solve the question of the 
exact date of this paten. A photographic plate as 
well as a line drawing of the paten are given. We 
believe it was submitted to Mr. Cripps.—-THE 
REVIEWER. ] 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





MASTER JOHN SCHORNE OF NORTH 
MARSTON. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Can any of your readers kindly give me any in- 
formation, or the sources from which such can be 
obtained, on this Buckinghamshire worthy, who is 
credited with having conjured the devil into a boot, 
and to have been much sought after for ague cure in 
the Middle Ages? 

H. PHILIBERT FEASEY. 

11, Percy Road, Kilburn, 

London, N.W. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF ETHANDUN. 
To THE EDITOR. 

There is one point in Mr. Whistler’s statement of 
the problem of the battlefield of Ethandun (Azti- 
guary, June, 1901) which requires notice. He iden- 
tifies “ Ecgbryhtes stane” as Brixton Deverill, in South 
Wilts, an identification which has been acquiesced in 
for some time, and the authority for which is Sir R. 
Hoare’s Modern Wilts (Hundred of Heytesbury, 
parishes of Longbridge Deverill and Brixton Deverill). 
Now, Hoare apparently regards Brixton as philo- 
logically a corruption of ‘‘ Ecgbryhtes stane,” and 
later authorities have merely copied this. But it is 
practically certain that Brixton is contracted from 
‘* Brictrics-tun,” Brictric being the name of the lord 
of the manor in the time of Edward the Confessor 
(see Domesday as quoted in Hoare). The parishes in 
the Valley of the Deverill, with one exception, plainly 
derive their second name from early lords, and this 
name is preserved in Brixton. 

There is also one piece of evidence which makes it 
unlikely that Alfred was in that valley at all: a valley 
in the downs between Bradley and Kingston Deverill 
(the direction in which he would have marched in his 
journey from Somerset to Brixton) preserves the 
name of ‘‘ Danes’ Bottom,” and it would be lying just 
across his path, apparently being in his enemies’ 
hands. The expression ‘‘ east of Selwood ” would be 
quite correct even if the ‘‘stone” is located as far 
north as Corsley, and that view would make the early 
part of his march point N.N.W., a direction which 
the following marches seem to require, whereas a 
march to Brixton makes it devious, as can be seen by 
the Ordnance map. 

Certainly the identity of ‘‘ Ecgbryhtes stane” and 
Brixton has no philological ground. Hoare is a 
painstaking collector of information, but on questions 
where language comes in, it is sometimes necessary to 
examine his statements carefully. 

What other reason there is for identifying the two 
places I do not know, but Hoare’s derivation seems 
to be only an etymological guess. And in this case, as 
I am informed by Mr. T. C. Snow, English lecturer 
at this college, if “ Ecgbryht ” was corrupted at all, it 
is not the accented syllable ‘‘ ecg” that would disappear, 
but the wnaccented ‘‘-bryht,” and the name would be 

orrupted to something like Exston or Egston. 

For another identification of the ‘‘stone” I would 
refer Mr. Whistler to Daniell’s History of Warminster, 
where it is placed between Frome and Westbury. 

J. W. PowELt. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


We submitted this letter to Mr. Whistler, who 
replied as follows : 

I must thank Mr. Powell for his apposite remarks 
on the derivation of the name of Brixton Deverill, 
which I should perhaps have anticipated, it being 
well known to me. This was covered, as I thought, 
by my statement of the gathering-place as ‘‘at or 
close to” Brixton, without entering into the question 
of the somewhat debated sites, those which are usually 
given being in the neighbourhood and at distances 
thence which do not in any way affect the arguments 
on any site but that at Bratton, which a point between 
Frome and Westbury tends to set still more out of the 
question, owing to its nearness. Perhaps I may best 
quote a MS. note of Bishop Clifford’s on this ques- 
tion, for which I am indebted to his nephew, 
W. J. R. Poole, Esq. After giving the Domesday 
derivation of Brixton, he says : 

‘Thus it appears that there is no connection 
between the ‘rock of Aegbert’ and Brixton Devril. 
I have little doubt but what Whitesheet Castle (four 
miles south of Brixton, near Mere) is the true Aegbricht 
Stan. It is situated near the junction of the three 
shires of Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, and, like other 
‘stans’ throughout the country, marked the place 
where the men of the shires assembled for public 
business.” 

Elsewhere he states in confirmation of this view 
that two points of the hill on which this ‘‘ castle” 
stands are called yet Kingston Down and King’s 
Hill. I may mention that the one spot known now 
as ‘‘the fire beacon” on the Quantocks is so placed 
as to communicate with the neighbourhood of this 
camp without being visible from the Poldens. 

As to the point concerning ‘‘ Danes’ Bottom,” I 
may refer Mr. Powell to the Chronicles. There was 
no march, properly speaking, from Somerset to the 
gathering. The valley may have been tenanted by 
the Danes, but not necessarily during this campaign, 
and if the name refers to them at all it would almost 
certainly record a battle there. The position and 
name of the place would, however, rather point to 
the derivation from ‘‘den” (denz), a hollow, not un- 
usual in such situations. 

Cuas. W. WHISTLER. 

Stockland, June 14, 1901. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 








